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‘I shall continue 

to be an impossible 

person so long 

as those who 
are now 
possible 
remain 
possible.” 

— Mikhail 

Bakunin 
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LETTERS ..currcacers respond 


Send letters to fe@fifthestate.org or Fifth Estate, PO Box 201016, Ferndale, MI 48220 
All formats accepted including typescript & handwritten; letters may be edited for length. 


INDEBTED 

Sorry to hear about your financial 
situation. As vile and evil as it is, money 
is still the life force of the modern world. 
Without proper funds to sustain a proj- 
ect, more often than not, it will all come 
tumbling down. 

I'd hate to see that happen to Fifth 
Estate. | first found you back in 1994 as 
a young high schooler raging against, 
well, everything. The great rebel without 
a clue. Your publication served to help 
open the doors to better knowledge and 
networking. Great writers and thinkers, 
activists, and similar publications to lead 
to more sources. 

So, in a sense, I feel indebted to your 
magazine. However, money is tight for 
me, too. As a prisoner of the State, I earn 
approximately $15 a month. 

All I can do is throw $5 at you to 
support a renewal of my subscription. 
With any luck, when this place finally 
loosens my fetters and I’m let out to the 
larger prisons of the real world, I can 
give more, do more. Out—maybe next 
year. 

Keep the resistance alive and keep 
Fifth Estate alive. 

A prisoner in Oklahoma 


KINDRED SPIRIT 

I received your expiration notice in 
the mail today, but unfortunately, I am 
completely indigent. I’m struggling with 
the prison just to give me a toothbrush 
right now! 

I love your magazine and am 
a kindred spirit in anarchism/anti- 
authoritarianism. 

I’m serving 25 on 25 because I’m an 
enemy of the state, so I’m completely at 
your mercy for charity. 

If you could possibly renew my 
subscription I'd be extremely grateful. 
However, if you're unable due to the col- 
lapsing economy, I certainly understand. 
At least I don't have to worry about 
where my next meal comes from—even 
if it is only beans and greens (with a 
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worm or two for seasoning!). 

Yours for the coming revolution, 

A prisoner in Texas 

FE note: Our free subscriptions to 
prisoners arent charity, which is vertical, 
but are, in traditional anarchist parlance, 
mutual aid, which is horizontal. Fifth 
Estate readers contribute to our Prisoner 
Subscription Fund when subscribing or re- 
newing with the express purpose of keeping 
the flame of anarchy alive in those who live 
under the most repressive circumstances. 

The third of a month’ pay isn't neces- 
sary, but well appreciated. 

Given the punitive nature of the prison 
system, we will only publish the state from 
which we receive inmate letters. 


CUBA ARTICLE, Si! 

Walker Lane’s piece on Cuba (“An 
Anarchist In Cuba” Summer 2008) was 
a good piece that all people should read. 
Cuba’s only threat to the U.S.A. is it 
would be more a tourist destination than 
Florida, if we could go there. 

Drew Murphy 

www.myspace.com/jwblhotmv 


INSURRECTIONAL JOY 

Thank you for your lovely issue on 
Play (Fall 2008 FE). 

In an era when the glare of the 
incarceration-frenzied state on the right 
and the hair shirt wearing blue mean- 
ies of the left continue to loom large, it 
was fantastico to read your thoughtful 
and engaging reminder of the anarchist 
anti-authoritarian insistence on the 
“insurrectionary nature of joy.” 

In far too many circles, this lesson 
has been obscured. Your issue offers a 
useful correction. Yet, I only wish there 
had been more material on queer anti- 
authoritarian organizing. 

Further, I wish your review could 
have considered the uses of play in com- 
bating mechanisms of social control, 
particularly in the post-9/11 era. Play 
must not be relegated to the archives of 
history. 


Just the other day, members of the 
Rude Mechanical Orchestra joined the 
pro-choice direct action group, Church 
Ladies for Choice, in a clinic defence 
of a women’s reproductive health clinic. 
It was a rainy Saturday morning. The 
Catholic Bishop had sent his minions to 
harass those using services. 

Yet, faced with the joyous sound of 
the culture jamming Church Ladies and 
the revolutionary marching band’s nois- 
es, the anti’s quickly departed. The Rude 
Mechanical Orchestra performed their 
rendition of Twisted Sister's anthem, 
“We're Not Going to Take It,” as the 
anti’s departed. There is always a place 
for joy and justice in this revolution. 

Thanks for highlighting this thrill- 
ing historic mode of worldmaking. 

Benjamin Shepard, PhD 

Author of Queer Politics and 
Political Performance, Routledge, 2009 


PARLOR ANARCHISTS 

Enclosed is a renewal and a one 
time donation of $50. Keep up the good 
work. Embrace the profoundly radical 
and unorthodox even if — especially 
if—it pisses off the politically correct 
“humanistic” parlor anarchists! 

Yours in the spirit of Stirner, 

PW 

Pinellas Park, Florida 

FE Note: I¢ is donations like this and 
the attitude of mutual aid that accompanies 
such gifts that keeps the FE going. 


LOYALTY TO ANARCHY 

I have read you since Spring 1988 
and you're still the best. I’m a long time 
“mental patient” under “state” treatment. 
I’m on at least nine different mental 
medications. 

No need to put me in prison for my 
anarchism. They just get me hooked on 
brain pills until I’m not only a prisoner in 
my own home but a prisoner everywhere 
I may go. Are there any anarchist groups 


Continued on page 52 


BETWEEN ORWELL AND MCCARTHY: 
THE CRUCIFIXION OF MARIE MASON 


ifth Estate contributor Marie Mason was sentenced to 
nearly 22 years in prison on February 5 in a Lansing, 
Michigan federal courtroom, after pleading guilty to 
two acts of eco-sabotage. (See also Summer and Fall 2008 
Fifth Estates.) Mason is now serving the longest sentence of 
any environmental activist in the US; an appeal is currently 
underway. Her sentence was one of the latest in a string of 
recent arrests and convictions of environmental and animal 
liberation activists, which has been dubbed the Green Scare. 
Throughout the Green Scare, environmental and animal 
liberation activists have been charged with inflated sen- 
tences (often Life in prison), and have been publicly and 
legally labeled “terrorists” though no one has been hurt 
in their acts of economic sabotage. The term Green Scare is 
an allusion to the Red Scare of the 50s, when Communists 
were persecuted on the basis of new laws targeting them for 
their beliefs and not their actions, and creating a climate of 
panic and hysteria in an attempt to intimidate supporters and 
sympathizers. 


























HENRY REED 


A mother of two, Mason lived and worked in the Detroit 
area for most of her life. Like the late Earth First! (EF!) 
organizer, Judi Bari, she was part of a generation of radicals 
who worked to link the environmental and labor movements, 
and was jointly active in both EF! and the Industrial Workers 
of the World (IWW). It was this alliance which led to the 
initial success of the anti-globalization movement such as at 
the 1999 anti-WTO demonstration in Seattle. Mason was an 
editor of the Industrial Worker, the IWW newspaper, and a 
musician who recorded a neo-folk album, Not For Profit, with 
fellow EF!er Darryl Cherney in 1999. She also worked with 
numerous political as well as traditional charity groups. 

‘Three Fifth Estate staffers attended her hours-long sentenc- 
ing hearing, which marked a new and radically severe change 
in how the federal prosecutors and judges are handling these 
cases. The outrageous sentence Mason received should initiate a 
rethinking of the strategies for those resisting the Green Scare, 
as well as those who advocate economic sabotage as a tactic. 

Mason was never offered a full non-cooperating plea 
agreement by the government, as was the case with many other 
Green Scare arrestees —allowing them to plea guilty and 
perform a debriefing about their own actions, without re- 
quiring them to implicate other activists. After refusing to 

cooperate with authorities and name other activists, Mason 

was eventually offered an 11" hour plea agreement for a 

sentence in the 15-20 year range. It stipulated only that 
she confirm statements that her ex-husband, Frank 
Ambrose, had already made. 
Both Mason and Ambrose eventually ad- 
mitted to committing 14 acts of property destruc- 
tion together. One of these actions, an attempt to 
destroy the Nestle-owned Ice Mountain bottled 
water pumping station, had always been denied 
by Mason, and activists close to her speculate 
that she was forced to accept guilt for it in order 
to accept the plea bargain. (It is a common 
police tactic to force defendants to accept 
blame for unsolved crimes in order to close 
investigations.) 
In the preceding years, Mason and 
Ambrose had been questioned multiple 
times by authorities, summoned to grand 
juries, and forced to surrender DNA evi- 
dence; at one point authorities attempted 
to affix a GPS tracking unit to Mason's car. 
(See Spring 2008 Fifth Estate.) 
In early 2007, however, something 
happened, and Ambrose became an 


Continued on page 4 
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MARIE MASON, CON’T FROM PAGE 3 


informant for the FBI. He traveled around the Midwest, spy- 
ing on activists (including many working in legal groups) and 
tape-recording their conversations with a concealed wire. He 
filed for divorce the day that Mason was arrested. While he 
was on bond, Ambrose circulated emails attempting to entrap 
even more activists. He was eventually sentenced to nine years 
in prison (four more than requested by the prosecution), and 
has offered to give workshops to law enforcement officials 
about Earth Liberation Front (ELF) organization and secu- 
rity culture. Aren Burthwick and Stephanie Fultz, who were 
charged with participating in one action with Mason and 
Ambrose, were also sentenced in February. Burthwick received 
14 months, while Fultz was placed 
on probation for two years and 
ordered to perform 100 hours of 
community service. Apparently 
both have also cooperated with 
authorities. 


MASON’S SENTENCE 

Mason accepted a plea bargain 

for 15-20 years, but Chief US District Judge Paul L. Maloney 
sentenced her to 21 years and 10 months and ordered restitu- 
tion of $4.1 million to the sites damaged by her acts. Part of 
Mason's plea agreement stipulated that she had to accept the 
so-called Terrorism Enhancement designation, which provid- 
ed for broad discretion in sentencing. (Before the sentencing, 
people close to Mason speculated that she might receive as 
long as 30 years.) The judge was able to consider the 12 other 
actions Mason admitted to (but was not being charged with) 
for the purpose of her sentencing. 

There were other moments of interest at the sentencing. 
Assistant US Attorney Hagen Frank purposely attempted to 
link Earth First! and the Earth Liberation Front via guilt-by- 
association, by calling EF! a “related organization.” FBI Special 
Agent Jim Shearer, called to testify during the sentencing 
hearing by the prosecutor, referred to EF! as an “environmen- 
tal activist extremist group” and labeled Green Scare prisoner 
Eric McDavid a “radical environmental anarchist extremist.” 

But Hagen Frank’s best moment was when he read a 
line from Mason’s Myspace page which said, “In short, my 
organizing and carousing career is about to take a sharp turn 
into the modern equivalent of a monastery.” He ludicrously 
claimed that Mason's reference to “carousing” was meant as 
a code word for clandestine actions. Mason’s attorney, John 
Minock, pointed out that the passage in question ends with a 


call to “tip a shot of Jameson” — because the end of “carousing” 


clearly referred to an end to her days of drinking and dancing! 

Judge Maloney said that Mason “took license based on 
her ideological views,” but he claimed that this “case is not 
about a prosecution for holding political viewpoints.” He 
then condemned Mason's actions as an “abandonment of the 
marketplace of ideas.” 

Journalist Will Potter of greenisthenewred.com has noted 
that four men who committed racist assaults on three black 
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The State and Capital have joined hands 
to crush those who oppose the circulation 
of capital in its attempts to commodify 
the most intimate aspects of the world... 


men, on the night of Obama's presidential victory, received 
plea bargains of 10-12 years. Al Qaeda operative Christopher 
Paul / Abdul Malek, who planned to attack targets in the US 
and Europe, received 20 years. John Minock noted that the 
average sentence for arson in federal court is seven years, while 
the average sentence for murder is 22 years. 

The government claims that the prosecution of Mason 
and the other Green Scare defendants is not about the sup- 
pression of environmental and animal-liberation politics, but a 
brief glance at these cases shows the State’s claim to be hollow. 
Both the public and legal labelling of these acts as “terrorism,” 
and the long sentences sought, reveal that activists are being 
punished specifically for their political views and not simply 
for criminal acts they have committed. 

The State is mobilizing all 
its resources to crush those who 
oppose capitalism’s program to 
commodify all elements of the 
natural world, to alter the genetic 
code of living beings in the search 
of new sources of profit, and to 
continue the legacy of colonial- 
ism by exploiting the agricultural 
sector of unindustrialized countries with genetically modified 
plants. The State seeks, not merely to break the arms of its 
opponents, but to grind their bones into dust and to scatter 
their ashes; it seeks to bury them forever in its dungeons in a 
desperate bid to silence their voices, even as the environmental 
catastrophe becomes more difficult ignore to avoid every day. 
‘This logic is clear but crazy: as the market seeks to destroy the 
world, the State will act as its bodyguard to neutralize those 
who have the audacity to attempt to defend the earth. 


SUBTEXT 

Most glaring was the subtext of the market, which was invoked 
numerous times at Mason's sentencing. Judge Maloney’s ad- 
monition of Mason for violating the “marketplace of ideas” was 
widely quoted in the corporate press. It reflected the sentenc- 
ing statement of Ian Grey, a bureaucrat representing Michigan 
State University (MSU), which was target of one of the acts 
of property destruction. He described Mason's actions as an 
“assault on the core values of free and open inquiry” and an at- 
tempt to “derail the open marketplace of ideas”, saying nothing 
is “more precious” than academic freedom for college faculty. 

Since when have ideas been part of a “marketplace”? 
Intellectual thought, at its best, has always been a deeply 
subversive enterprise, unconstrained by the society in which 
it germinates. 

Situationist theorist Guy Debord declared that in mod- 
ern society the commodity form had colonized all aspects 
of everyday life, and both Grey and Maloney’s statements 
illustrate this. They cannot even talk about ideas, which are 
free, without framing them in the language of the market. 
Socrates committed suicide as a testimony to the power of 
critical ideas to resist the social norms of society. Grey and 
Maloney do everything in their power to make ideas beholden 
to the ruling logic of capitalist society. 


The market is, in fact, deeply implicated in Mason's actions. 
Without defending her tactics, it is important to understand 
the role of capitalism in the exploitation of the natural world, 
the development of genetically modified organisms (GMOs) 
and the reasoning behind the acts of Mason and other ELF 
members. Opposition to GMO research is not (just) grounded 
in a defense of the natural code against human interference; it 
addresses issues of the influence of capitalism on knowledge, 
imperialism and democracy. 

GMO seeds and foods were developed in search of new 
profits for corporate entities. The scientific establishment is in 
close alignment with the bureaucratic state, most obviously 
in State-funded universities like MSU. In these institutions, 
hard science closely follows the dictates of corporate funding 
and needs. One does not need to study the power/knowledge 
theories of philosophers like Michel Foucault to understand 
what is going on: corporations provide funding for certain 


kinds of research, and scientists develop knowledge in these 
areas. 

For example, scientists know all about how to destroy the 
ecosystem via exploitation, but very little about how to repair it. 
We know how to alter a genetic code but comparatively little 
about how cancer is caused by non-genetic environmental 
factors — like exposure to corporate-manufactured artificial 
materials. Bureaucrat Grey’s Orwellian invocation of the “core 
values of free and open inquiry” in the university are shown 
as the sham they are by the practices of the university itself. 
Scientists are some of the least free of all researchers; they 
are beholden to the corporate funders. Scientists are workers 
in the knowledge factory, creating products as directed. And 
one of their best “products” is an alteration in the genetic code 
— something created with no democratic oversight or input 


Continued on page 6 


THE GREEN SCARE ROLLS ON 





esides the sentencing of Marie Mason, there have been 
developments in a number of other Green Scare cases in 
the Midwest and beyond. 


RHINELANDER CASE 

The Rhinelander case has affected a number of activists. Five 
hundred genetically-modified research trees were destroyed 
at a federal research facility in Rhinelander, WI in 2000. 
Activist-turned-government-collaborater lan Wallace plead 
guilty in October 2008 to this action, as well as an attempt to 
damage two buildings at Michigan Technological University. 
In March 2009 he received three years. 


Bryan Lefey (aka Bryan Rivera), Katherine Christianson and 
Aaron Ellringer also took plea bargains and were sentenced 
for the Rhinelander action. They originally faced 10-15 years 
each. According to Midwestgreenscare blog, Christianson 
was sentenced to two years, and Ellringer to four days, after 
both cooperated with authorities. Lefey/Rivera has not coop- 
erated, and was sentenced to three years. 


DANIEL MCGOWAN MOVED 

As we reported in the Fall 2008 Fifth Estate, Daniel McGowan 
(already serving seven years for a Green Scare case) was called 
to a grand jury in the Rhinelander case but refused to provide 
the information prosecutors were looking for. After words, 
McGowan was later transferred to a new Communications 
Management Unit (CMUs) at the federal prison in Marion, 
IL. The CMUs are previously secret units of prisons that are 
designed for maximum control over the communications 
between prisoners and the outside world; visits and phone 
calls are extremely limited. McGowan is apparently the only 
non-Arab or Muslim in the unit, and supporters speculate 
that he may have been sent there to give the appearance of 
“desegregation”, and/or to punish him for being an outspoken 
activist connected to his support campaign. 


BACKFIRE FUGITIVE SIGHTED 
The FBI has offered increased awards in an effort to catch 
four activists who were part of the original 2005 Operation 


Backfire indictments, but have eluded authorities. One of 
them, Rebecca Rubin, was reportedly sighted near Vancouver, 
BC. The FBI believed the others - Joseph Dibee, Josephine 
Overaker, and Justin Solondz — are also abroad. WilderPress! 
blog reported that in December 2008, wanted posters were 
placed around Fort Lewis College in Durango, Colorado. 


Michael Ward, Deputy Assistant Director of the FBI’s 
Counterterrorism Division, claims “regardless of their politi- 
cal or social message” that “these individuals are terrorists.” 
Ward’s Orwellian doublespeak inverts the truth: these individu- 
als are being considered terrorists because of their political 
and social message. 


ERIC MCDAVID 
Eric McDavid’s co-defendants, who have cooperated with 
authorities, have been sentenced. Zachary Jenson was sen- 
tenced to probation (with six months time served); Lauren 
Weiner received time served and five months home detention. 


McDavid, who has not cooperated with authorities, is one of 
the few ELF activists who has gone to trial. Although he never 
carried out any actions and was apparently entrapped by an 
FBI plant who he was smitten with, he recently received 19 
years. McDavid is appealing the sentence. 


ROD CORONADO 
Longtime ALF activist Rod Coronado was released in 
December 2008. In a case widely denounced as both a petty 
vendetta by authorities and a violation of free speech, he was 
sentenced to a year in prison for a speech he made in 2003. 


NEW ARRESTS UNDER AETA 
The draconian new Animal Enterprise Terrorism Act (AETA), 
which makes certain types of previously legal activism into 
“terrorism”, has been applied to four activists arrested in 
February in California. They are accused of having participated 
in a house demonstration, chalked slogans on sidewalks, and 
passed out leaflets. FE 
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MARIE MASON, continued from page 5 


from the world’s population. A tiny technocratic elite has 
determined an irreversible fundamental change in the future 
history of every living creature. 

The MSU office that was attacked belonged to a researcher 
who was receiving money from both Monsanto (an agricultural 
biotechnology corporation) and USAID (a federal agency) 
to develop GMOs. Monsanto GMO seeds were being sold 
to poor farmers overseas; but the plants had been modified 
not to reproduce seeds, thereby forcing farmers to purchase 
new seed again every year from Monsanto. This reduced self- 
sufficiency and depleted seed stock and plant biodiversity. Far 
from freeing third world nations from poverty, as the GMO 
advocates claimed, GMO crops were being designed so that 
industrialized countries could maintain economic dominance 
over the peripheries, a contemporary form of “imperialism 
without colonies.” 

Mason said at her sentencing that she wanted to “inspire 
thought and compassion, not fear.” The State in turn treated 
her as a murderer, when the only thing she killed was corpo- 
rate profits. 


SABOTAGE 

In the 1980s and 90s, activists who engaged in acts of property 
destruction were routinely labeled non-political vandals; today 
the same acts are now considered to be political terrorism. 
Sabotage is not terrorism—at least not to those whose con- 
sciousness is free from coloniza- 
tion by the Orwellian State. The 
ELF’s acts of economic sabotage 
are specifically intended not to 
harm living beings. (We should be 
clear that any time arson is used, 
there is always the chance that 
people may get injured or killed; but it should also be noted 
that in the all of the ELF actions, which number perhaps in 
the hundreds, this has never happened.) 

In the eyes of the State, however, this sabotage —when 
inspired by environmentalism or animal rights—is now con- 
sidered terrorism. This has everything to do with politics and 
little or nothing to do with the risk those actions pose to other 
humans. The State and Capital have joined hands to crush 
those who oppose the circulation of capital in its attempts to 
commodify the most intimate aspects of the world, including 
the genetic code itself. 

For several years I lived in an apartment building on a 
crowded residential street on one of the last ungentrified blocks 
in my neighborhood. In one year, the buildings on both sides 
of my dwelling mysteriously burned. In their place, condos 
were built. No charges were filed; the police, the courts, and 
the city government smiled upon these “accidental” fires. The 
lives of dozens, if not hundreds, of people were put at risk. 

Mason and Ambrose, on the other hand, burned down an 
unoccupied research building in the middle of the night, far 
from residential housing. No one was intended to be hurt and 
no one was. 
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Sabotage is not terrorism—at least not to 
those whose consciousness is free from 
colonization by the Orwellian State. 


The difference is that their acts were an attack on the 
“marketplace” — not on humans. Attack the marketplace and 
you are a terrorist in the eyes of the State. Threaten the lives 
of hundreds of low-income residents to build condos and you 
are an entrepreneur and an upstanding citizen. 


MANUFACTURING “TERRORISTS” 

‘There is no organization called the “Earth Liberation Front”; 
there are only activists who take actions which are claimed for 
the ELF. Actions can be claimed as ELF if they fall within the 

simple written guidelines, which were modeled after those of 
the Animal Liberation Front (ALF). The ELF Press Office 

website lists them as: 1. To educate the public on the atrocities 

committed against the environment and all of the species that 

cohabitate in it. 2. To inflict maximum economic damage to 

those who profit from the destruction of the natural environ- 
ment. 3. To take all necessary precautions against harming any 
animal — human or non-human. 

There have, however, been ELF cells. The largest was 
the West Coast group formed around environmental activ- 
ist Bill Rodgers; 18 people who did actions as part of this 
group were indicted in late 2005 and early 2006 as part of the 
FBI’s Operation Backfire. (Fourteen were arrested, including 
Rodgers — who committed suicide while in custody. Four oth- 
ers have not been apprehended.) But others arrested for ELF 
actions have been lone wolves, and there is at least one case of 
someone who had no political connections and whose motiva- 
tion was unclear. While a few cases are high profile, there are 
dozens and dozens of people who 
had been arrested for ELF acts 
over the years. 

Although obviously ELF ac- 
tions are illegal, activists probably 
did not expect to receive more 
than a few years for their actions, 
as they were specifically not directed at harming anyone. 
However, the companies who trafficked in exploitation of the 
natural world and animals had other ideas. They mobilized 
their powerful lobbying mechanisms to insure that the kinds 
of actions taken by the ELF and ALF were applicable under 
the new terrorism laws, such as the 1996 Antiterrorism and 
Effective Death Penalty Act. 

After September 11, 2001, government agencies became 
flush with money to “fight terrorism,” and the bureaucra- 
cies needed to show results. What happened was a win-win 
situation for the corporate exploiters and State apparatchiks. 
Wielding fistfuls of money, but faced with an embarrassing 
lack of domestic terrorists (there were only so many gullible 
Muslim men who could be recruited into fake Al Qaeda cells 
by undercover FBI agents), the State developed a new strat- 
egy: they would produce new terrorist subjects. That is, if no 
terrorists were available, they would have to be invented. 

Accordingly, sabotage became redefined as terrorism. The 
bureaucrats succeeded in filing their “terrorist” quotas. The 
exploiters got the State to act as their own free security force. 
And the eco-saboteurs, who only a few years ago had been 
dismissed as apolitical vandals, were now the FBI’s Number 


One Domestic Terrorist Threat in the US. 

The embarrassing lack of a trail or bodies, or even a single 
body — or, for that matter, even one person who had been 
hurt by these so-called “terrorists’—necessitated even further 
Orwellian turns on the part of the State. Just as War is Peace, 
Freedom is Slavery and Sabotage is Terrorism, the resistance 
to the labeling of these activists as terrorists is cast by the 
State’s apparatchiks as proof of the necessity of the harsh 
punishment sought. 

Every time there is a Green Scare arrest, the defendant 
must decide several things. Obviously, whether they will stay 
steadfast to the principles and not rat out their friends is the 
first decision. But the second is if they will allow a fully legal 
public support campaign, which usually consists of activities 
like websites, fundraisers and press releases. The existence of a 
support campaign is often used against Green Scare activists 
at their sentencing. Before Mason was sentenced, the news- 
papers were filled with ridiculous lines about “her allies on 
the Internet who promote her poetry and music and sell pro- 
Mason T-shirts.” At the sentencing, Prosecutor Frank made a 
big point of the need to give Mason a long sentence because 
she had many supporters. 

We can see the chain of events: 1. authorities arrest ac- 
tivists who are charged with property damage, declare them 
to be terrorists, and make outrageous charges against them; 
2. other activists defend them on the basis of the false claim 
that they are terrorists and the outrageous sentences they are 
threatened with; 3. authorities use the very existence of these 
sympathizers (which include such organizations such as the 
National Lawyers Guild, the ACLU and the Civil Liberties 
Defense Center) to justify the long sentences. You must be 
treated as a dangerous terrorist because people object to you 
being classified as a terrorist. 


ERODING THE LINE 

Currently, Green Scare resources only go to those dubbed 
as non-cooperating defendants. The Spring 2008 issue of 
the CrimethInc magazine Rolling Thunder included a long 
article, complete with a stylish chart, illustrating how the 
non-cooperating defendants received sentences that were only 
moderately longer than those who cooperated. The article 
says: “The Green Scare cases show that cooperating with the 
government is never in a defendant’s best interest. On average, 
the non-cooperating defendants in Operation Backfire are 
actually serving /ess time in proportion to their original threat- 
ened sentences than the informants, despite the government's 
efforts to make an example of them.” 

Partly on the basis on these sentencing differences, Green 
Scare support activists have pushed those arrested to hold out 
for full non-cooperating plea agreements. But some of the 
original sentencing differences were the result of four of the 
Operation Backfire arrestees—Daniel McGowan, John Paul, 
and Exile and Sadie—making a deal for a ‘global plea agree- 
ment’. Because they plead as a package, it gave them far more 
leverage then if they had done so individually. 

Federal agents are keenly aware of the internal dialogue 
among supporters, and they are doing everything they can 


to disrupt the support networks. Whereas in the other cases, 
there was a relatively small sentencing disparity between those 
whose plea bargains stipulated that they cooperate and those 
whose did not, Ambrose received nine years while Mason 
received 22. (Another Green Scare arrestee, Eric McDavid re- 
ceived a 19 year sentence, but he had gone to trial.) And Mason 
was never offered a no-strings-attached non-cooperating deal, 
as the others had been. 

It seems highly likely that non-cooperating pleas may no 
longer be extended to Green Scare arrestees. The State seems 
to be working hard to erase the line between “snitches” and 

“non-cooperating defendants,” even with those who are already 
in jail. Daniel McGowan was recently called before a grand 
jury. If he testified, he would be labeled a snitch, but if he 
refused, he would be prosecuted for perjury and face up to 
three years in jail-time which would be added to his existing 
sentence. The State is now using Grand Juries to punish those 
who have resisted becoming snitches. 


A LAST WORD FROM SENATOR JOE 

Before and during her sentencing, the State made much of 
Mason’s refusal to turn in her fellow activists, as compared to 
her ex-husband, Frank Ambrose. Ambrose was allowed to go on 
vacation in Florida before his sentencing. Mason, on the other 
hand, had her bail revoked months before her sentencing, and 
the week prior to the date, she was summoned before a grand 
jury. She refused to cooperate or answer questions; when asked 
by the FBI if this was the choice she wanted to make, she told 
them it was “the only choice possible.” At her sentencing, her 
refusal to cooperate was brought up as one of the many reasons 
she should receive a long sentence. In comparison, praise was 
heaped on Ambrose for turning in his wife and facilitating the 
harassment of both her children and her mother, whose house 
was raided after Mason's bond was revoked. 

Wisconsin Senator Joe McCarthy led the hysterical witch 
hunts against the US Communist Party in the 1950s. Like 
the Green Scare, activists were persecuted on the basis of 
their politics and not their actions, and national hysteria was 
whipped up around them. McCarthy was finally stopped after 
leading his paranoid crusade against the US Army. At a 1954 
televised Congressional hearing, he was famously challenged 
by attorney Joseph Welch, who asked him: “You have done 
enough. Have you no sense of decency, sir, at long last? Have 
you left no sense of decency?” 

The same is true for the federal bureaucrats. They have 
labeled saboteurs as terrorists, destroyed lives and families, and 
spent federal tax dollars to defend exploiters of the earth and 
animals just so that they can check off a box marked ‘terrorist 
convictions’ and submit it for their next promotion. Now, they 
praise a man for turning in his own family to save himself a 
few years in jail. We would like to ask: do federal prosecutors 
have no sense of decency? 

But there is no need to ask; we already know the answer. FE 


For more information, see: www.supportmarie.org or www. 
freemarie.org. For in depth coverage and support websites for all 
Green Scare prisoners, see www. greenisthenewred.com. 


THe 1UmMpeep, 


CARA HOFFMAN & JOE RICKER 


ften when I say “she” or “you” I mean me. 
I mean me when I tell you this story but I will say 
“you.” I will generalize. I will refer to the broad category that 
fits my body. The broad category to which my body belongs, 
in which it has been placed or can be seen from above. The 
specifics have long been beside the point. I do not agree to be 
myself. 

Little girls do not jump out of moving cars on suburban 
streets. There is no reason for it. And there would be no 
reason to train for this kind of feat unless the imagined 
future is sufficiently antithetical to the wide private empti- 
ness of the landscape. Little girls do not learn to jump out 
of cars. But they are so strong, so wiry, so lithe. The physical 
possibilities are endless. 

All you need is a driver—a willing driver. And a jumper. 
‘The jumper; she may be four foot six and she may have 
already been an excellent rope jumper, hop scotch jumper, 
jumper from lower branches or tops of the slides. 

The driver who might be five foot ten starts out slowly — 
a few miles per hour and the jumper, not yet a jumper, opens 
the car door and gets comfortable leaning out while it moves 
increasingly faster. 


‘The driver — laughing and shaking his head, and 
sometimes holding on to the back of her shirt, drives faster 
and faster until she feels like she is flying and her hair is 
blowing back and whipping the sides of her face and she is 
breathing in the smell of the pavement and the mowed lawns 
and the gravel and exhaust. She balances on the edge of the 
seat—barely on the seat, and she is all vision and wind and 
really not the body— not the jumper — not the little girl at 
all. She leans all the way out—standing on her toes — just 
her shirt in his hands, her arm around the car door — her 
full weight in weightlessness held up by the wind. She looks 
back at him, at his eyes —the fear and hatred, that inevitable 
hatred that is pulled toward everything, like gravity. 

Someday a man will hold you like this to keep you from 
flying. It might be the first time a man holds you. You may 
not be lucky enough to let a man hold you in the way that 
only he can be hurt. No. The first time a man holds you he 
might hurt you, simply because of your body. And, when that 
day happens, you'll wish you had jumped. 


I could have spent the whole day like this—flying like this. 
But I can't explain this to you now because you don't 
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understand your body —maybe you never will. Instead it’s “Do it! 
Do it dog leg! Jump, straight leg. C'mon faggot. Yeah, girl of steel! 
C'mon motherfucker. Dogbody. Kid. Punk. Jump. Fly.” 

The speed at which she must first exit the car is very slow 
by contrast to the speed of imagined flight. She can easily 
land on her feet—or her knees with no difficulty, especially 
driving by the lawn at the edge of the baseball diamond. But 
she is still scared she will be run over by the car. Scared she 
will roll in the wrong direction. At a faster speed her feet will 
just brush the ground briefly before she rolls and establishes 
the trajectory of her body away from the moving car. At still 
faster she will push off from the doorframe as hard as she 
can and land in a roll. Hands on neck elbows up protecting 
her head. It is really her skin that tumbles across the grass 
or gravel or pavement. The skin covering knees, forearms, 
the backs of hands, her skin revealed in pale white which 
will later be covered in a red and pink and brown-beaded 
appliqué, a delicate embroidery in rose that clots. 

Jumping could only hurt her Jody. 

The driver says: I am not stopping this car until you 
jump. I am not turning the radio on unless you jump. We are 
not going home unless you jump. The bruises you get from 
not jumping are going to be far worse. So jump. Jump. Jump. 
Do it! Do it dog leg! The wind sinks into her ears. Fly. 





I agree to be myself in mid air. 

The day unfolds around you and there are things you just 
do. You don’t want to do them and you can say that in any 
way you want. Your self as someone who hates waking up 
at five forty five and hates having to jump out of the car but 
does it anyway is a self you will meet up with later, in better 
times. You will still drive fast for it because it acquired a taste 
for this though habit. You'll give it a little of what it wants 
and in return it will keep quiet and take care of you. 

‘There was a reason for all of it. Even when they trained 
us to kill a body with our hands it was just —a body. It’s only 
killing if it’s just a body. Murder is when you kill a soul. Killing is 
permanently ending the body’ habit of moving. 

She was so small, fragile, especially her hands and it 
sickened me how easily her body could be damaged. But, she 
was so small that jumping seemed as though it wouldn't hurt 
her, that gravity only applied to her body in the same way 
that it did to an ant or small bug. 

The Jumper screams into the rush of air and vision. She 
laughs. She hops from the car at low speed and is proud 
that she can keep walking. She hops from the car at low 
speed jumping out in the opposite direction and does a 


Continued on page 10 
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MISCARRIAGE 


white blades of light sift through the 
stripes hugging the crumpled form 
of an empire of 
starscrowdedtogether 

for warmth 


row upon row upon row 
sow the earth with shades of 
beaten red beaten blue 


stars 

the greedy glow of the pipe 

stars 

fireflies comb that brain straight 

stars 

taper out in twin coal kill pits 

stars 

gasp the whistles shot forth from 

sisters supple necks played like bricks 


spittle 
saluting 
dangling 


in stars 


though you perched in victory towers 
freon heavens far above the 


Tropics of Cancers 


left from your last vacation 
left from your last victual 


you smell like carrion 


—Ambrose Nurra 
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JUMPER, continued from page 9 


summersault after walking a few paces. She skids from the 
car and grates herself from wrist to shoulder, rolls like a wave 
has sucked and tossed her, dislocates her knee but her face is 
untouched and after a minute she gets up. 

She could do the walk-away forever. The walk away 
swagger. She could walk away forever. Through the park 
towards the river. 

I taught her to jump. I taught her to take her chances with 
gravity. I hurt her to teach her about men like you 

If you were smart you would jump. But you don’t know 
what I’m going to do to your body. Just like she didn’t know 
what was going to happen when you were driving her. 

Your fingers clutch my forearm the way hers did when 
she was a child. Your breath is shredded like the t-shirts she 
jumped in— the t-shirt you sent her home in. Now your 
body has no choice but to suffer the will of what is stronger. 

I could walk away forever. 

‘The specifics have long been beside the point. 

I have no contract with these words you have used to 


create my body. FE 
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ast year saw, at least here in London, a plethora of com- 

memorative events to mark the 40-year anniversary of 

the events of 1968, with pundits and talking heads 
emerging from everywhere to offer their accounts and experi- 
ences of that year, in which a multitude of movements remade 
and reclaimed the terrain of everyday life in a variety of ways 
from the jaws of capitalism. These accounts often mentioned 
the Situationist International, and the many groups whose 
ideas — if not directly related — were often very close to them. 
The list of these groups, who attempted to fuse art and everyday 
life in a rejection of capitalism and the creation of autonomous 
spaces, will be familiar to most readers. 

In New York, the Yippies and Black Mask, in California 
the Diggers, in Chicago the Rebel Worker Group, in the UK 
King Mob, in Amsterdam the Provos... But absent from most 
of this year’s accounts of the importance of 1968 has been its 
inheritances and contemporary relevance for social move- 
ments. This summer marks another anniversary, the ten year 
anniversary of J18, the first global carnival against capital. In 
London, the financial district was taken over by thousands of 
revellers in carnival masks, the stock exchange was invaded and 
shut down, the dead financial heart of the city turned into a 
vibrant, beating whirl of real human social relations. The carni- 
valesque tactics employed (which of course owed much to the 
Situationists and the groups of the 1960s, but now deployed 
on a far larger scale) were a direct inspiration to the activists 
of Seattle later the same year, and the aesthetic and idea of a 
“festival of resistance” came to colour the movement against 
capitalism which exploded at the turn of the millennium. 


Since this time people have tended to move away from 
planning such grand explosions of creativity and towards more 
micropolitical, everyday tactical engagements (albeit whilst 
keeping an eye on the extent to which such engagements 
compose themselves into a wider movement), but these have 
remained coloured by the aesthetic political language of 1968. 
Movements in Europe over the last eight years have repeat- 
edly employed these tactics, synthesising the experiences of the 
autonomous European movements of the 1980s and 1990s, 
from autonomia in Italy to Reclaim the Streets in the UK. For 
example, many of these groups have drawn on the autoreduc- 
tion techniques introduced by autonomous movements (the 
refusal to pay for expensive goods, or the mass appropriation 
of goods for social use). 

In Barcelona, Spain, the group Yo Mango (“I steal”) has 
offered free fashion consultations and makeovers to passers 
by outside the Mango clothes store. After measuring up their 
volunteer, they dash into the store and collect a set of clothes 
for them, and then send them happily on their way down the 
street with a new wardrobe. On December 20", 2002, on the 
anniversary of Argentina’s popular rebellion, they announced 
a “Yo Mango Tango.” Smartly dressed couples began to dance 
the tango around a branch of Carrefour chain of stores in the 
midst of the Christmas shopping rush. With each stylised 
dip, they would grab a bottle of champagne and whisk it out 
of the store. Media activists filmed and projected the scene 
live onto the wall outside, whilst a crowd gathered. The next 


Continued on page 50 
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oO sounds. 

Stars are showing and the sun is down, and high above 
us the sky is crested with an even, purple glow. All around 
us are trees ripened with green leaves, and vesper bats course 
fireflies while I stand on the edge of the woods with Apple 
kneeling before me, obscuring herself with wry branches jut- 
ting in all directions. She takes me in her mouth, and I make 
the slightest sound, and out beyond the trees a train roars over 
stoneset rails and booms like a muted chorus of dissonant 
horns raging forth and rattling throughout all of suburbia. I 
look down and see her eyes blacked with mascara as they turn 
up toward me and stare. 

Her mouth opens to speak, and before she does I reach 
down and feel myself hanging flaccid in the air. 

Am I doing something wrong? she says. 

Of course not, I say. Though I’m not certain that she isn't. 
I’ve never done this before, and I look down and touch it and 
try to wrestle it to life. I imagine the dirtiest, most sexual 
woman’ voice shifting between cooing and moaning, squeez- 
ing her breasts with dainty hands, and nothing happens, and I 
can feel my cheeks burning and my legs quaking only slightly, 
and I want to run and bury myself in the loose forest floor. I 
shut my eyes to stop the panic, and a pitchcolored anxiousness 
seems to flood through me as the sound of the train behind 
the neighborhood begins to fade in a long, aural slope. 

‘This has never happened to me before, she says. I’m sorry. 

No, I’m sorry, I say. It’s never happened to me. 
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I thought this was your first time. 

Well it is. 

Well. 

And through the trees I can see the widening lights of my 
parents’ car coasting down the driveway and toward the house. 
‘The beams turn off and the doors open and slam shut, and I 
can hear their voices monosyllabic and distant. Apple runs a 
palm across her mouth. I think I need to go, she says. And she 
stands and sniffles and takes from out of her back pocket a 
small tube of lipgloss. And even in the constant dark I can see 
the sparkling glimmer of her lips freshly lustered. 

How many times have you done it? I say. And suddenly I 
get this kind of contemptuous flare that causes me to snarl and 
spit my words. Are you still doing it with someone else? 

What the hell, Davy? 

I just want to know, I say. And we walk in awkward silence 
toward the driveway, and my parents are staring back with 
blank faces. We just went for a walk, I say. 

And Apple waves to them and smiles, and she pulls me 
around to the other side of the yard, and her face is red, and 
she pulls me close and says: I like you because you're not an as- 
shole. If you're gonna be an asshole then don't call me again. 

I’m sorry, I say. I panicked. Just please don’t tell anyone 
about it. 

God, she says. Relax. You're not impotent. You're just 
nervous. 

My parents stand in a fog of mosquitos under the 
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floodlight beaming down from the roof. They talk, and when 
Apple raises her voice they turn and look like they're trying 
not to look. I’m sorry, I say. 

I'll see you tomorrow, she says. 

OK, I say. And she kisses me on the cheek, and I’m left 
with a sticky smear, and she walks down the driveway and into 
her car and leaves. I stand there silent for a moment and then 
walk toward the house. 

Who’ the girl? they say. 

Apple Valley, I say. She just moved here. 

Do we know her parents? 

I don't know. Do you? 

Well we know a lot of people. 

Well does she sound like one of them? 

Tom Morris, my father says. Tom Morris told me they 
caught a terrorist at the gas station today. 

What was he doing at the gas station? 

Tom Morris or the terrorist? 

The terrorist. 

He was going to blow it up, my father says. 

How do you know? 

That’s what they said. 

Who are they? 

I don’t know, he says. Newscasters. 

Why would a terrorist want to blow up a gas station? 

That’s what those ragheads do, he says. They blow things 
up. Allah commands every raghead to blow something up. 

It isn’t like we live in the city, I say. 

Anywhere is a target to them, he says. Where would we 
get our gas? And the people that would get hurt. 

You shouldn't say raghead, my mother says. 

Who’ that girl? my father says. Whose side are you on 
anyway? 

I don’t think a real terrorist would come here, I say. 

Oh let him be, my mother says. And I’m not sure who she 
is speaking to. 

Look up in the sky, he says. And I look up, and he raises 
an arm and points one long, wiry finger toward a low airplane 
coasting slowly. Look at that plane, he says. 

That’s a goddamn weapon. Those ragheads turned that 
airplane into a weapon. Now when you see it it isn't just an 
airplane. Do you understand? And he stops talking for a while 
and just stands there in a quiet, palpable rage. 

My mother puts an arm around his shoulder and squeezes 
him. Oh settle down, she says. And she looks up at the plane 
moving aimlessly under the stars. 

I walk inside and open the basement door and walk down 
the stairs and lie face-down on the bed. The thought of my 
crushing impotence cycles through me, and I replay the scene, 
and each time Apple seems to grow until I am smaller than 
her, and she forces my face between her legs, and I submit and 
soon drown in some warm, cloven place where I dream she 
keeps me, and outside of her there is the patter of bullets and 
falling metal clanking and the roar of people screaming with 
their voices joined into one echoing cacophony. 


Continued on page 14 









An Elegy for 
Malachi Ritscher 



































Malachi, born Mark David, 
wrote his own obituary. “Reportedly,” 
he says, “his last words were 
rosebud...oops,” but what he means 
is that he lived his life 

like a saucer-faced magnolia flower, 
a quick burst of bloom and 

perfume early each spring 

before the pink things wilt away, 
falling to the fiery asphalt 

of city summer sidewalks, mashed 
underfoot and nothing left of 

but dark oily streaks 

where the thick petals fall like 
flaking, rotten-soft flesh. But, 

no, 

no. 

It was November, No- 

vember when he died. 

A late tiger lily swallowed 

by flame, he made it 

look like suicide. 

—Jacob A. Bennett 


On November 3, 2006, anti-war protester 
and Chicago art-rock videographer/archivist Malachi 
Ritscher self-immolated as a demonstration of 
opposition to the American wars. Near a sign that 
said, “Thou Shalt Not Kill—As Ye Sow So Shall Ye 
Reap,” and in front of a steel sculpture called “The 
Flame of Millenium,” Malachi, draped in an American 
flag, set himself on fire while his camera filmed his 
death. His actions received relatively little media 
coverage, despite (or because of) the poignant 
immensity of their meaning. 
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ESCHATOLOGY, continued from page 13 


I awake not much later to the sound of the train screech- 
ing again its muffled howl through the timberline, and I walk 
out of the basement through the sliding door lighted from 
above with a single yellow bulb gathering swarms of moths 
hurling their dusty bodies against the glass. The sky is still 
and dark, and the stars hang in their loamy masses waiting for 
some shape to take. I look out above the trees to find the few 
constellations that I know, and I see again the shifting lights of 
an airplane locked to its path about the meters above. Quickly 
I pull on a pair of shoes and jog to the street, and I imagine 
I can see the plane being pulled gracefully toward the earth, 
searing with atmospheric fire like some great, dying bird as 
its fuselage rips in two distressed halves, and the nose plum- 
mets far into the asphalt leaving behind the tail to strike the 
street and render itself into a cascade of destroying shrapnel. I 
imagine bearded men with sweaty bundles wrapped over their 
heads, leaving the cockpit unscathed with surreptitious grins 
on their faces, and my father in his robe with his hair unkempt 
and his body small and terrified, shouting slurs as some unseen 
hand rips through the starry sky and plucks the men from 
their wreckage. 

The plane still drifts though, searching its way about the 
dark. My feet hit the ground hollowly as I jog, and ahead of 
me are only dim gaslights shining small circles of amber light 
over the sod tightly trimmed against the sidewalk. The homes 
are all perched in long rows that run in streaks of slatecolored 
bodies with stucco and drywall, and shimmery cars sit parked 
in their drives, and the faint smell of chlorine is everywhere, 
wafting from the uncovered hot tubs set steaming on their 
decks, and a cicadasung drone plays lightly beneath the sound 
of an engine revving and whistling, and in the near-distance 
two headlights begin to grow. A police cruiser sidles slowly to 
the center of the road and stops. The figure inside is tall and 
lean, and it stares out of the window without moving at all. I 
step out of its path and walk to the sidewalk and start to head 
off in the other direction but the window rolls down and a 


sp 
, Hold on, he says. . 
And I put my hands on top o 





No, sir. 

Drugs? 

No, sir. 

Uh huh. 

Did I do something wrong? J say. 

You just wait here a minute. 

OK. 

OK, he says, and he mumbles something into the radio 
strapped to his shoulder. 

And I look nervously into the windows of the dewglazed 
homes darkened without moonlight or shadows, and no other 
cars pass along this street or any other in the visible distance, 
and no one else is walking on the roads or sidewalks, and we 
are alone in the night’s perfect stasis without so much as the 
birds watching from trees. I look at him and his body wiry 
and wrapped in a starchstiffened uniform, and his eyes seem 
to coalesce into one blinking, white orb that pans the night for 
suspicious things like some fleshbuilt camera. He looks to me, 
and I can feel him looking inside of me. I can feel him sifting 
through me for some sort of weakness. The radio in the cruiser 
responds, and it hisses with fuzzstreaked voices like the sound 
of dead astronauts speaking, and he turns and walks toward 
the car. And I watch him scribble into a notebook. 

Mr. Alabama, he says. I don’t know you but I can tell you 
with some kind of honesty that I don't like you. You make me 
highly suspicious. I don't like people who don’t got much to 
say, and I don’t like people with funny names, and I don't like 
people who go out at night, and I don't like people who're not 
a Christian which I suspect you're not. You're on my list now 
but I won't make no crime about it just yet. 

And he walks to the front of the car and looks out at the 
sky, and he turns and hands me a spiraltorn piece of paper. 
Don’t think we don't got a file on you now. Hellespont is a 
good place he says. It don’t need no new ideas. 

And the paper lists my address and the names of my par- 
ents and the names of our neighbors and the name of a dog we 
had until last year. It says where I was born and where I went 
to school. And I feel small and sickly, and the paper quivers 

n: ds. ° cer steps into the car and shuts the 
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on, and she comes with hazy eyes and looks out of the window. 
Davy? 

I couldn't wait, I say. 1 had to come tonight. 

Hold on, she says. And she laughs. 

And I wait, kicking rocks across the dirt. I look at the 
weeds sprouting from the raw land and the rivercolored slices 
of shale that perforate the lot. Hungry insects loft themselves 
about the weeds. She opens the back door slowly and peeks 
out and smiles and with a curling finger draws me inside. 

Are you OK? she says. It’s almost morning. 

I couldn't sleep, I say. I went for a walk. 

To my house? 

I was following a plane, I say. I felt like it was going to 
crash. 

Why? 

I don’t know. My parents have me 


It’s what I wanted, I say. 

What else do you want? she says. What do you want to be 
when you grow up? 

I think I’m grown up, I say. 

Well what are you going to be? 

A poet, I say. I think a poet could do well in the desert. 
Better than here. 

What's wrong the Hellespont? she says. I like it. 

It’s oblivion, I say. With bells. 

And we stare at each other and at the walls and the ceil- 
ing and the carpet, and nothing happens. There is a subdued 
heat in the air, and it is matched with solace and the settling. 
And here we are, and I can't help but imagine that in every 

other home is a hole deeper than I 
can reach or than I can see or than I 
can think, and I can find moments in 


thinking. 

I take it it didn’t crash, she says. 

No. 

Come here, she says. And she 
wraps an arm around me and pulls 
me close, and I can smell sleep on her 
body like a mix of sweat and deodor- 
ant and shampoo and bed sheets. 

What if a terrorist came here? I 
say. 

So what if one did? 

Well what would you do. 

Not much, I guess. I mean what 
could I do? Someone would do 
something. 


And here we are, and I 
can't help but imagine 
that in every other home 
is a hole deeper than I 
can reach or than I can 
see or than I can think, 


and I can find moments in 


my day or night where I 
feel safe and normal and 
alive, and there are other 
times where it sinks in... 


my day or night where I feel safe and 
normal and alive, and there are other 
times where it sinks in. And the half- 
cracked window lets in the sound of a 
car circling the cul-de-sac, and I look 
out and see the same cruiser make 
a slow pass around the bend, and a 
clock rings out through the ductwork 
from downstairs in the house. I lean 
forward and move in slowly, and just 
as I touch her lips she pulls away. 

I need to go to sleep, she says. 

And the lights in all the houses are 
dim and a car heads down the other 
side of the street, tossing newspapers 


I would leave, I say. I would just 
drive out to the desert and stay there. 

What good would that do? You'd 
leave everyone behind, and youd be 
alone. 

I could live in a cave and eat insects and be safe and free. 

You would eat insects? 

If the country was under attack and I had to live in a 
cave. 

Oh. 

And we sit there in the half-silence of a new home settling 
at night with all its slight creaking and groaning and aching. 
And there is nothing but the house shifting to remind you 
that time is one great, forward motion. 

Why would you ask that? she says. 

Maybe it’s something to worry about, I say. Planes are 
weapons now. Everything is a weapon now. Everyone should 
have a plan. 

A plan is a weapon, she says. 

It’s the best one you can have. 

I don't have a plan, she says. Tell me what I should think. 

You should come out to the desert, I say. Pll share my 
insects. 

And she laughs, and she pulls her head away from my 
chest and looks at me. I’m sorry about before, she says. I didn’t 
mean to move so fast. 


from its windows. The moon is par- 

tially obscured by a stream of clouds 

and set in the sky like a halflidded eye 

barely seeing the sun already rising in 
the foreground. A train returns to fill the soundscape with its 
thunder sounding like a breaking surf. 





Proverb 


The old wise man once told me 
that we must learn to perceive 


paper forests 

bottled rivers 

aerial real estate 

tar pastures 
liposuctioned mountains 


if we wish to pronounce the fugitive form of god 


—Ambrose Nurra 
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ver the past two years, various actors have ruminated 

over the perceived loss of the “movement” (specifically 

referring to the counterglobalization movement, but 
also referring to a sense of momentum, coordinated actions, 
targeted purpose, and most importantly a sense of effectivity). 
Like a drug, Seattle99 was a vehicle that became confused 
with its effects. The enthusiasm and infectious power of that 
moment became a lost object of desire, a model whose failure 
to reappear seemed to diminish possibilities (for more on this 
see my previous article “Becoming-Seattle” in Fifth Estate 
#374, Winter 2007). 

‘This waning of capacity might have come to an end now 
that another election has cyclically intervened to rearrange 
elements of the “movement” (anarchist and otherwise). But as 
we undergo the recomposition of the collective activist body, 
we would be wise to pay attention to the subtle, if not hid- 
den, dimensions of this body. Here I want to sketch out three 
qualities of this Subjectivity Rosa: First, how will dissent be 
handled by the new regime? The persistent shadow of dissent 
will inevitably re-emerge despite all of the official claims to 
a unified front, a national “We.” Second, what does Obama’s 
campaign demonstrate regarding the persistence and mutation 
of spectacular politics? Here we can meditate on the prolifera- 
tion of his face via bottom-up, networked means. Finally, how 
might the loss of euphoria and easy political targets produce 
conditions for an emergent politics, one in which dysphoria 
can be a catalyst? 


THE SHADOW OF THE BODY POLITIC: 
DISSENT IN TIMES OF 

MAJORITARIAN EUPHORIA 

For some anarchists, the Obama election represented a chan- 
nel for revolutionary spirit, if not action. Rather than dismiss 
all of these identifications as a sell-out, it might be important 
to note the appeal and open a small door for anarchists to 
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use the historical enthusiasm towards nonmediated ends. 
Nevertheless, I’m partial to the term coined by my friend, 
Malav Kanuga: Obamarchy. ‘This refers firstly to those self- 
identified anarchists who, with the regularity of salmon, return 
to party politics every four years. It also refers to the actual new 
regime, which just as likely might be closer to monarchy, What 
does Obamarchy portend for activist potentials? 

One doesn’t have to be invested in electoral politics and its 
outcomes to pay attention to the conditions for radical activity 
that get produced under new regimes. Obamarchy heralds 
a situation that might make the Clinton era seem like the 
golden age of dissent. The day after the election, progressive 
bloggers lambasted Ralph Nader for his wait-and-see assess- 
ment of Obama as potential Uncle Tom. Sure, the outpouring 
of animosity and bile against Nader was a recovery from the 
felt liberal losses over the previous eight years. But rather than 
be magnanimous in victory, these resentful Leftists took the 
opportunity to attack what might be the last vestige of third 
party politics rooted in anything resembling serious reform. 
“Don't get in the way of this Juggernaut!”: Nader’s sober as- 
sessment was treated as if almost unpatriotic—a value that 
will likely garner a progressive flavor in the years to come. 

While mainstream pundits focus on Obamarchy’s foreign 
affairs and economic challenges, it behooves us to be attuned 
to clues about the fate of domestic dissent. What will be 
Obamarchy’s Waco? Will Obamarchy bring us back to 1995, 
with a heightened attention to domestic terrorism and political 
extremism, but now with enhanced post-9/11 fear mongering 
and integrated security apparatus? What content will fill the 
positions of dissent this go around? 

The US already has measures in place, most noticeably in 
terrorism enhancement sentencing for eco-activist property 
crimes and for convention protests. In other words, where there 
is no terrorism, the State will have to invent it. As a number of 
analysts (including Greg Elmer and Andy Opel in their recent 





book, Preempting Dissent: The Politics of an Inevitable Future) 
have noted, decentralized, networked activism has prompted a 
pre-emptive logic of dissent-management. 

Unfortunately, the language of dissent is already being 
forged in the kiln of right-wing ideologues. But why leave 
critiques of Obama (spectacular displays of affective authority, 
cult of personality, martial gravitas, statist mix of community 
organizing and branding) to the 
loyal opposition? This overlap 


certainly need not be one of 


Decentralized, networked 


t-shirts and posters did not end their life in commoditized 
co-optation, but sprouted anew as the semiotic conditions for 
emergent Obamania. 

More important than whether or not the movement was 
captured by imagery is the question of the nature of grassroots 
movements. What can be considered a grassroots movement 
when the desires and wills have already been compromised? 
It is more than incorporation— 
it is a reinjection of imagery 
into the genesis of action itself. 


those preventive mechanisms activism has prompted a pre-emptive Rather than call it grassroots or 


against anarchist critiques. In 
other words, it means not putting 
Obamarchy’s “feet to the fire” 
regarding policies, but fighting to preserve minority spaces 
and positions in a wave of majoritarian affect. Majoritarian 
affect can be considered an aspect of the “Dark Side of the 
Multitude”, which involves the engineering of sentiment via 
representational mechanisms and depends on an exclusion of 
troublesome elements. 

Self-defense against majoritarian fervor protects spaces 
for positive experimentation. Let us not forget that it was dur- 
ing the Clinton years that the counterglobalization movement 
was composed. This is not just because of its target (globaliza- 
tion), but because there was no easy face at which to discharge 
our politicized affects (rage, fear, envy), like with Reagan/ 
Bush. While the nightmare of Bush II might be over (though 
residual institutions are unlikely to go anywhere under a new 
administrator), the easy radical alliances are over as well. The 
past eight years, rather than consolidating, might have acted 
as the actual subversion of a movement. Not just because of 
9/11, but due to a having a predetermined target of ire and 
action (be it the Iraq invasion or the 2004 election). The work 
of constructing a common enemy fades when an easy face 
presents itself. Now that the “Left” is once again fractioned 
(with greater affective loyalty to this administration than to 
Clinton’s), the work of anarchists and other activists can begin 
anew. Once again, it is time to perform the tasks of clarifying 
alliances amidst political “frenemies.” 


BOTTOM-UP SPECTACLES: GENETICALLY 
MODIFIED GRASSROOTS ORGANIZATIONS 
With Obamarchy we witness the revival of the face in politics. 
It appeared that the oppositional semiotic power of political 
faces vanished in 2004, when all of the anti-Bush face-work 
(the t-shirts, the stickers, the protest signs) did not accomplish 
its goal. With Obamarchy, we see once again a reversal of for- 
tunes. With the proliferation of Obama faces, symbolic power 
(synthesis) won over diabolic power (difference and negation). 
The Messianic faciality of Obama (the posters, the logos, 
the t-shirts) complicates an analysis of cultural appropriation. 
Shepard Fairey, designer of the Obama Hope image, specifi- 
cally drew upon the well-worn image of Che Guevara for his 
inspiration (which of course threw the rightists into apoplexy). 
Decade-long lamentations over the commodification of Che 
Guevara’s face now face a new wrinkle: the nonironic reappro- 
priation of the pop culture icon by a grassroots artist-turned- 
marketer to promote a politician. It was as if all those Guevarist 


logic of dissent-management. 


astroturf, we are better off asking 
whether it is possible to tell the 
difference anymore. It might be 
more useful to think of these sorts of campaigns as genetically 
modified activism, or GMGOs (genetically modified grass- 
roots organizations) which at least begs the question: “what 
isn't modified at its root?” 

We could also note that this event poses a wrinkle in the 
way the spectacle operates. Guy Debord's notion of spectacle, 
of course, is more than a collection of images or representations. 
However, it is highly dependent on a presumed deactivated 
agent (the spectator who only lives through images). Politics 
that criticizes the social because of its spectacular nature ends 
by claiming that agents become spectators and therefore the 
response (a la culture jamming) is to “become producers.” 

Yet as the recent mobilization of face imagery demon- 
strates, images spark action not just passivity. Contemporary 
media power and capitalist culture has little use for passive 
spectators: it demands a kind of interactivity (cell phones, 
social media, blogging, commentary and judgment). We have 
moved from Boob Tube to YouTube. This does not end the 
spectacle, but transforms it — we can rethink activism around 
notions like interpassivity or inter-reactivity. 

Shifting senses does not get us out of the problem either. 
Take the recent ear fetish by Western activists, regarding 
the Zapatista-inspired Other campaign. While “beginning 
by listening” is an admirable quality (it’s a key technique in 
couples therapy), it is by no means a radical gesture. Frank 
Luntz, right wing pollster and corporate consultant, talks the 
same language when he develops his public relations strate- 
gies via focus groups. Listen to what people say, find their hot 
button issues/words, and then deliver a program that captures 
those values. It’s a technique that can be traced at least back to 
Edward Bernays’ innovations in PR by introducing feedback 
into message design. Feedback and interaction, at least since 
the 1950s, has been incorporated into cybernetic systems of 
communication and control, and thus should not be reified 
as radical tactics, as has been well analyzed recently in Mark 
Andrejevic’s book [Spy. Fortunately, we have at least one im- 
portant guide to rethinking the spectacle, and it’s by the author 
of that famous treatise. Guy Debord wrote a cryptic followup 
to Society of the Spectacle (cryptic in its content as well as being 
a book hidden in the shadow of his more visible SoS). Titled 
Comments on the Society of the Spectacle in the English transla- 
tion, the original French was called Treatise on Secrets. The 
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SUBJECTIVITY ROSA, continued from page 17 


work addresses a number of issues more germane today than 
they were 20 years ago when he wrote it: State production of 
terrorism as unspecified enemy, generalized secrecy, organized 
insecurity, preventive civil war, neutralization of dissent and 
covert operations that turn “secret agents into revolutionar- 
ies and revolutionaries into secret agents.” Strategic manuals 
like this one become more or less useful depending on their 
contexts, and it would be worth revisiting it in light of the 
contemporary spectacular transformations of secrecy (as well as 
hidden transformations of the spectacle). Unless we assess the 
specific recompositions of the spectacle, we risk sounding like 
Americans bellowing about Victorian-style sexual repression 
on the street while surrounded by billboards of obscenity. 


HIDDEN CONDITIONS OF EMERGENCE: 
DYSPHORIA AND ACTION 

In my previous FE article I analyzed the melancholic attach- 
ment to Seattle. It was described as a kind of sad passion whose 
debilitating effects could be overcome with a reorientation of 
affect, strategy and memory (to the countercultural precon- 
ditions of Seattle). Joyful, affirmative encounters seemed a 
necessary remedy. As it turns out, it was, but not necessarily for 
anarchists! While in Europe there still seemed to be a vestige 
of joy around demonstrations, the US seemed less optimistic 
(or more realistic) about street protests’ significance and ef- 
fectiveness. This was best encapsulated in Bush’s dismissal of 
millions of anti-war demonstrators as a “focus group.” 

More significantly, affective states were produced and 
enhanced via Obamania: accelerated fluctuations from hope 
to fear (during the last few weeks of the campaign) culminat- 
ing in a mix of euphoria and tearful release. “Yes We Can” 
became a pre-emptive affirmation, a way to mobilize and then 
anchor that mobilization with a win. Indeed, the slogan refers 
not primarily to race relations (though some now rewrite it 
that way), but to 2004, when so much effort went into ousting 
the Bush regime, resulting in “No, We Couldn't.” In short, the 
Obama campaign not only was able to incorporate community 
organizing, it understood affective mobilization better than 
radicals (in this case, a democratized messianism: “We are the 
ones We've been Waiting For”). 

If the post-’04 activist mood was marked by depressive 
incapacity, this one might just be euphoric incapacity. On the 
one hand, the elation of being able to elect one party over 
another (voting as a simulation of action). On the other, a 
disabling anxiety, if not dysphoria, over economic volatility. 
What happens when these sentiments occur simultaneously? 
This split affect results in a transference to authority, represen- 
tation, leadership, and mediation. One doesn’t necessarily act, 
but Aopes and Selieves that someone will. 

If two years ago I wrote about a situation defined by dys- 
phoric incapacity vs. euphoric capacity, perhaps now we have 
the reverse situation. What would dysphoric capacity look 
like? An anecdote might help. On election night I watched 
the results at Bluestockings, a radical bookstore in Manhattan. 
About a half hour after the networks called the election, one 
of the volunteers at the store, an African American woman in 
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her mid-60s, walked in to find about 20 other volunteers and 
friends in a chatty but subdued state. Compared to the honk- 
ing and yelling on the streets (I personally endured a deluge of 
coerced hipster high-fives on my short walk home), the place 
was relatively quiet. The woman backed out of the store, saying 
that we all seemed depressed and that this was a momentous 
occasion for her. 

What she diagnosed as depression I would call a reflec- 
tive or pensive state. Indeed, without knowing all of the 
reasons for the diminished affect in the store, I surmise part 
of it was recognizing the change in what it means to be an 
activist and anarchist in the coming years. The transition is 
not just a time for leaders to select their elite circles, but a 
time for recomposing activist strategies. How do we think 
about conditions in an interregnum, an in-between state? 
How do we make visible these normally occulted conditions 
of the emergent? Questions that come from rumination 
rather than depression. 

And this is precisely one of the aspects of dysphoria: 
excessive rumination or brooding. But rather than chalk up 
the state to a “mood disorder” that leads to paralysis and self- 
destruction, some analysts note its role in creativity (e.g. in the 
obituaries of author David Foster Wallace). The collection Live 
Through This: On Creativity && Self-Destruction bravely explores 
these winding paths when it comes to gender and politics. A 
hypersensitivity to surroundings, a propensity for reflection, 
and having a means of expression: dysphoria can create the 
conditions for innovation. What is key here regarding political 
innovation is the ability to find an outlet, a vehicle for action 
and expression rather than endless analysis and self-contained 
discussion. Neither the spiral of rumination into black holes 
nor the reified elation of action into self-delusion (a la street 
thrills). Dysphoric capacity involves a delicate combination of 
reflection and action. 

And here is where anarchists find themselves. An emergent 
body, whose tradition of action prevents paralyzing dysphoria. 
Instead, it balances its greatest strengths: analysis and action. 
‘The role of anarchists in many ways is a familiar one: to dispel 
delusions. It recomposes not by banishing shadows but with 
an embrace of the sub-rosa, a reinvigoration of the hidden 
dimension of its collective body. A non-State body with its 
networked composition, ancient refusals, and attentiveness 
to difference as well as its alliances. It returns to the cycle of 
countercultural work, everyday life, and political analysis: the 
traditional powers of anarchism to establish and spread the 
conditions of everyday autonomy. This work also faces a con- 
text where economic collapse looms. The body is developing 
the means of living in ashes as well as being ready to address 
hierarchies emerging from the ashes of the nation-state. The 
material conditions of the 1930s (but without a strong popular 
movement) meets the political conditions of the 1990s (the 
soft control of dissent, the techniques of minority manage- 
ment). This historical moment, especially with its proliferation 
of experiments among the ruins, demands an extra attentive- 
ness towards preserving minoritarian affects and dissensus. 
Anarchists once again become the unconscious of the Left, 
haunting its unity while making its own positive structures— 
just off to the side, in the shadows of collapse. FE 


RACKS 


BIANCA SHANNON 


he long line of lights flickered above where the train 

passed in the dark tunnel. It was four am and Maggie 

sat on the wooden seats that were placed about five 
feet from the platform. Her feet were pressed flat on the ce- 
ment floor, palms resting on the two seats on either side of her. 
She was feeling for the vibration the train made when getting 
nearer. 

The lights flickered on and off again and this time they 
stayed off, left Maggie in complete darkness for a minute. She 
was used to this. She’s been at this subway stop since seven 
that night and the lights hadn't worked properly yet. 

She stood up from the hard brown seats, immersed in 
darkness and walked straight ahead. Walked until she felt the 
small circular bumps under her feet that signified the start of 
the track and the beginning of the long fall to the trash covered 
lanes. She could hear the quick movements of the rats below 
her, tiny nails tapping at the metal tracks, their sharp black, 
stained fingers scratching through the thick layer of mud that 
coated the once silver lanes, the scurrying over plastic bags 
that had once been someone’s trash, but was now a source of 
music, a piece of furniture, a constant in these little animals 
lives. 

The lights flickered on again and the mud-stained tracks 
were empty. No sign showed that something lived under there. 
The rats had all returned to their hide outs in the cement walls, 
awaiting for the next moment of darkness to come. 

Maggie inspected the tracks closely, looking for clues that 
indicated that the rats were really there. She saw the little nail 
marks left on the metal tracks. Thin scrapes which looked like 
what a needle would do to a person’s dry skin. She also saw a 
white translucent, plastic bag that lay between the two tracks. 
Her mind flashed instantly to the sound of the nails running 
across it. She could imagine their plump, grey bodies resting on 
it, rotating in circles, sniffing every inch of it. The fact that she 
could see this bag made it all real to her. It was like studying 
the Egyptian pyramids and then actually seeing them as they 
stood in Egypt. One could finally be connected to a world that 
was only talked about, seen in pictures, unreachable. 

She smiled softly and tilted her head slightly to the left, 
her chin jutting out. She was thinking about the rats and the 
unknown world they lived in beneath her and she wanted to 
know more about it, be part of their lives, touch them. She 
wanted to be like that plastic bag. Wanted their stiff little nails 
running across her body, puncturing her skin like a needle does 
as they move over her pale lean arms, legs and fleshy middle. 

The lights went off again and Maggie was standing at the 
edge of the tracks. Her breathing became heavy and her body 
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stiff. She knew they would come out and she'd be close to 
them, she’d be able to hear them right below her, just a foot 
away from being part of them. She could almost feel their cold 
nails across her body. 

A shuffle below, tick-tick-tick-tick, the noise of a plastic 
bag being moved, chewed on. They came out of the holes on to 
their home. Maggie’s heart started to beat fast and loud. It was 
as if it was calling out to the rats, asking them if she could be 
one of them. They responded in return, moving over the bag, 


Continued on page 20 
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TRACKS, continued from page 19 


tapping over the metal lanes and making a strange squealing 
noise that sounded like wind passing through a tiny crack in 
a window. 

She couldn't hold back any longer. She moved closer to 
the tracks, shuffling her feet forward across the raised circles 
until she could feel her weight on the balls of her feet where 
the drop to the tracks began. She leaned forward, feeling the 
gravity pulling her body forward and then leaned back again, 
the gravity working the opposite way. She found her balance 
again and kneeled down, feel- 
ing for the edge of the platform 
with her hands, brushing over the 
raised bumps and grabbing the 
edge of it, palm split in half by 
the small circles and cold smooth 
cement of the inside of the track 
walls. Their squealing strength- 
ened and the shuffling noise of 
their claws seemed to double in vollume. It almost sounded as 
if they were calling for her, cheering her on, “come to us, come 
to us” it seemed they were saying in their small windy voices. 
Come to us. 

“Tll come to you,” Maggie responded aloud and she leaned 
her head and upper body over the platform and closer to the 





She shut her eyes and allowed herself 
to take in the last moment she had as 
the person she was: the person without 
the tracks, the person not submerged 
in this different world, not awake. 


tracks. She took a deep breath in and inhaled the air around 
them. It was moist and soft, the air moved through her lungs 
lazily, sticking to her, attaching to her, seeping through her. 

She was almost there, almost in their world. She shut her 
eyes and allowed herself to take in the last moment she had as 
the person she was: the person without the tracks, the person 
not submerged in this different world, not awake. 

Her hands pressed harder on the raised bumps, holding all 
of her body weight, and,she flung her legs in front of her, sit- 
ting on the ledge of the platform. She could feel the cold from 
the cement walls on her calves 
through her jeans and it excited 
her, it was like a sign to her, the 
sudden change in temperature, 
the sudden reaction her body 
felt, Good things were going to 
happen, things that would make 
her feel again. She wanted more, 
more of that immediate sensation. 
Her clothes were a barrier between the two worlds. they were 
holding her back from feeling, entering herself into the life of 
the tracks. 

Her shoes came first. She reached down and slipped them 
carefully off her feet and placing them to the right of her. 
Then the jeans. She unbuttoned them and pulled the zipper 
down, making a strange mechanical noise in the midst of the 
natural sounds of the rats. She then reached for the hem at 
her ankles and tugged at them once. They fell accidentally into 
the tracks, moving slowly down the wall and the steps of the 
rats quickened to them. She followed step with her underwear, 
shirt, bra and finally socks but she made sure that they were 
neatly placed to the side with her shoes. It looked almost like 
a person had vanished in that one spot and nothing remained 
but their clothes. 

When she was completely naked, the girl slowly slid down 
the side of the wall, feeling every rough bump from the un- 
evenly spread cement. The cold walls made her shiver and her 
skin began to react. She smiled as she slid farther down and 
spoke in a soft whisper to the rats under her, “I’m coming.” 

‘The tracks smelled like piss and feces and Maggie inhaled 
the air with no hesitation as if it was part of her everyday. The 
wet brown mud slid between her toes and she leaned down, 
touching her feet and smearing the mud up her legs. She could 
hear the hesitation within the rats’ steps. They seemed unsure 
at first of this other body in their territory but as Maggie 
began to cover herself in the mud their sharp clicks from their 
nails neared her. Their squealing began again and she was 
almost put in a trance. Moving by their noise, she slowly laid 
herself down between the tracks lanes. Her frail, milky body 
fit perfectly between them. The brown mud inching up her 
sides, her blonde hair turning brown from the wet mud. She 
held on protectively to the silver lanes on either side of her, as 
if she was scared that something would take her away from 
this perfect place. 

‘The parts of her body that were not yet covered in mud 
acted like a light in the dark tracks. She fit in almost perfectly 
as another creature living there, but the random places of white 
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skin that shone through the brown acted as a reminder of her 
human state. The rats began to near her body, starting at her 
feet. They inched around her carefully, smelling her thin frame 
that was covered in mud and beginning to mount at her toes. 
First they pushed her toes with their wet black noses, seeing 
how this strange thing would move. When her toes reacted as 
they wished, moving slightly and then returning slowly to the 
position they began in, the rats climbed upon them, struggling 
a bit between her toes and falling through the cracks. When 
they finally made it on to her legs they began to move around 
her entire body, marking away the mud that was on her and 
revealing her white skin. 

There were about eight rats on her now and Maggie made 
no movement, it was as if she was completely enveloped into 
this world, and she was their toy, for the rats to do with what 
they pleased. Her hands still clung on to the silver lanes, but 
they began to shake now, not from her body, but from the 
tracks. A train was coming and a vibration began in the metal 
lanes. The rats stopped their movements and seemed to be 
frozen in time. They raised their little black snouts up in the 
air, feeling for the breeze the train would make. Maggie still 
didn’t move, she was part of the tracks now and belonged to 
them. The vibration strengthened and her hands began to 
bump the lanes, being thrown up and down. ‘The rats were 
in the same position as before, frozen on her body. More rats 
started to appear, coming out of their hide-outs in the walls 
and running down from other parts of the dark path. They 
all started to climb on her, covering almost every inch of her 
and she began to slowly sink into the mud. Her lips, which 


were one of the only areas not covered by the rats, began to 
turn up, forming a sly smile that disappeared only in the slow 
submergence underground. 


> 


gs last thing Maggie saw before the rats had completely 
pulled her underground was the light from the train 
coming toward her. 

The train moving forward slowly, lighting up the dark path 
and exposing Maggie’s blue jeans on the side of the tracks 
where they had fallen in. The lights above then turned on, and 
if one would look close enough, one would see the smiling 
sapphire blue eyes of the girl slowly seeping into trash filled 
lanes, and the outline of plump rodent bodies under the mud’s 
surface on top of where she had been. The train lazily passed 
through and in its passing took with it Maggie’s jeans, ripping 
them at the knees and splitting them into two sections, drag- 
ging the separate pieces along in it’s slow journey down the 
dark lane into the black tunnel that lay ahead. 

As the train passed through the station and when all that 
was left of it was the yellow light of it’s tail, a soft sigh was 
heard from underground. It was a sigh of pleasure of fulfill- 
ment. A long sigh that eventually trailed off deeper beneath 
the tracks, muffled by the thick mud. 

A brown pair of leather slip on sandals rested besides a 
neatly folded T-shirt, a bra, socks and underwear. They lay on 
the yellow platform, strangely close to the edge. Any sudden 
movement that would stir the air around them would likely 
push the orphan clothes into the dark tracks. FE 
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Announcer: The leader’s coming. He approaches. 
He’s bending. He’s unbending. He’s jumping. He’s 
crossed the river. They're shaking his hand. He sticks 
out his thumb. Can you hear? They're laughing. . . 
Ah...! he’s signing autographs. The leader is stroking 
a hedgehog, a superb hedgehog! The crowd applauds. 
He's dancing with the hedgehog in his hand. He’s 
embracing his dancer. Hurrah! Hurrah! He’s being 
photographed, with his dancer on one hand and 
the hedgehog on the other. . . He greets the crowd 
... He spits a tremendous distance. 
—from The Leader, Eugene Ionesco (1953) 


ALL: Long live production! Long live the white race! 
Keep it up! Keep it up! 
—from The Future is in Eggs, lonesco (1957) 


here is a/most some pleasure in witnessing the struc- 

tures of capitalism unravel. It’s hard not to express 

some delight as the usual self-confident and arrogant 
countenances normally displayed on the faces of the captains 
of industry and finance disappear as their stocks sell at less 
than the cost of a gallon of gas. 

‘The house of cards that capitalism has always been, with 
its wealth now recognized as a phantom by almost everyone, is 
quickly tumbling. But, any joy at the plutocrats’ predicament 
is quickly erased when it is realized that the system’s wreckage 
does the most damage to the common person, who, filled with 


Seven Subversive Instasonnets 
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Sabotage Old Mole Undermines the Lawn of Rhetoric 

Captain Nemo the SciFi Stirnerite adjusts his Vincent Price style granny shades 

lurks beneath our waves of text like grins at Water Rat his Leonardo 

a semantic barracuda. If God or roommate as we used to say in the 

won't be dead till we kill grammar 1950s: The problem with L=A=N=G=U=A=G=E 

as Nietzsche said then Chomsky must be dear Ratty he confides myopically is 

at least the Pope (Papa not dada) — (and Old Mole is master of “is") 

scarcely the “brainless luddism” to which when you've red one you've red ‘em all. Py 

we all aspire. Scorpions ate our Muskrat we call them in America 

subtext — you can see light thru the swooning at their naked tails their 

wormholes in our subversive submarine — overdose of phermones. Sweet skunk. 7 

das Boot ist der Book & we're not When Atlantis rises in 2012 you'll 

coming up for air while we can still swim see the labyrinth of our affections 

amidst alternative readings like guerillas writ large upon earth like pages 

lost in the maquis of misinterpretation. tatoo’d on the backs of gazelles. 
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a childlike trust in their betters, was along for the ride. 

Time seems to be moving at a quickening pace as the 
presidency of Barrack Obama hit the streets with a boy- 
with-finger-in-the-dike like urgency realizing that the system 
was in a state of collapse that could conceivably be close to 
terminal. The state, capital’s perennial partner, is rushing to 
the rescue, hoping that cranking out infusions of more fake 
wealth, Weimar Republic-style, will staunch the downward 
spiral. 

Just as the White Rabbit in 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 
mutters, “Oh dear! Oh dear! I shall 
be too late!”, with Alice following 
him down the rabbit hole into 
Wonderland, one gets the feeling of 
entering not only a newly constructed political and economic 
fantasy landscape, but also a sense of the immediate where 
history is measured in weeks. 

Doesn't George W. Bush’s hideous criminal regime seem 
suddenly far away? 

Similarly, the January 20 inauguration of Barack Obama 
as president of the United States on the steps of the Capitol 
seems equally distant although this is being written only eight 
weeks hence. 

The two million spectators spread across the National 
Mall that day, with most in attendance witnessing the event 
on Jumbotron giant TV screens, had the look of those who 
gather on New Year’s Eve in New York's Time Square, and 
seemed just as celebratory. To them, and the hundreds of mil- 
lions watching around the world, it was a new beginning, a 
new world with a new leader. A giddy hope was palpable. 

It was a planetary spectacle that reached people assembled 


Alphabet Soup 


Tolstoy worried does the world need 

my so-called masterpieces or would 

borshch be more appropriate? Rumi 

called his own poetry tripe: unpleasant to prepare 
but a nice stew for honored guests. 

The message as in fairy tales a 

dollop of sour cream or dash of 

brandy in the gravy: not really 

nutritious per se but savoring of 

subtextural subversion. The conquest of bread 
means dunking it — soaking up 

emanations with it —- sodden with 
revolutionary futurity but still 

most definitely, dear Alice, "Jam Today.” 


SCREW HOPE; 
LET’S ACT. 


on city streets, in village squares, in classrooms, in workplaces, 
and living rooms from Colorado to Iraq, from Times Square 
to Kenya, watching the man they hoped can alter a world 
dizzily going out of control. Untold millions stopped what 
they were doing and watched the event on television, united 
by the sensation that something of historic importance was 
occurring; an experience they felt might stay with them for a 
lifetime. 

In a way not easily explained, 
Barack Obama and his election 
represented to many people across 
globe the best impulses of human- 
ity—a desire for peace, economic, 
social, and racial justice, tolerance, 
a sense of coherence, community, 
and even love. Sentiments that move us away from the hatred, 
wars, inequality, and scarcity that has marked human existence 
for so long; a world without the political, social, and environ- 
mental practices that so many realize are unsustainable. 

‘The joy and tears, the rapt attention, and hope, the word 
that appears so optimistically alongside change, speaks to the 
desperation felt by billions when contemplating the future. 
Now, Barack Obama, the multitude thought, will change 
everything. 

But, regardless of what the new president represents to 
people, he embodies very little of what they seek. Regardless 
of how audacious Obama contends the emotion of hope is, 
it has very little actual power to it. You hope that your medi- 
cal test comes back negative, or that it doesn't rain the day of 
an outdoor concert, but ultimately it is an attitude that cedes 


Continued on page 25 
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Luddite Steganography 


De Nerval demanded we seize back the 
secret of the hieroglyphs from those 
sinister Illuminati who subvert 

every text with their fetishism for 
alienated significances — & therefore 

ended up hung with the girdle of Cleopatra 
by Freemasonic thugs from a gaslamp. 
During the Paris Commune hot air balloons 
escaped the Siege over Prussian lines 

with messages for the outside world 

& carrier pigeons ported coded notes 

back to the City in the first-ever use 

of micro-daguerrotype. The initial step 
would be total destruction of the Internet. 


Continued on page 24 
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INSTASONNETS, continued from page 23 


Anarchy Comix 


Popeye was a Populist - a one-man 
maritime IWW - the Billy Budd of 
proletarian subconsciousness — POW 
& screw the ideology. I yam 

what I yam & thass all I yam 

or as Nietzsche said Become more 
like yourself — eat cher spinach. 
Drink your Tiger Tea like Krazy Kat 
a potent strain of nip that turns 
timid Kat into Kop bashing hero 

or heroine depending on your p.o.v. 
Shirk work with Major Hoople 

& escape the trivial quotidianity 

of Kapital with Little Nemo. 


The Mexican Ambassador Drunk 
in Dublin 


Give me rain & I'll churn out visionary 
politics that would pass for radical 
in 1911 as Don Juan told Casterieda 


disaster will be our new revolution. 


Phalanstery (for Chapman, Kansas) 


L. Frank Baum was a Swedenborgian 
what's the matter with Kansas 

why can't we have a Swedenborgian Militia 
something to fend off FEMA & the 

National Guard next time a tornado 

flattens grain elevators like Tarot trump cards 
in what we like to call Prairie Restoration 
with a vengeance. This could be our 
next bohemia — a landscape too 
boring for redevelopment — antithesis 
of all highway tourist hells or 
utopian traces of commodity. OZ 

is Blake for infants. Perhaps 






— Peter Lamborn Wilson 
July-August '08 
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rain that opens (veil upon veil) into the Nagual 
a Mexico of colonial baroccocco & Magonismo 
chocolate & mushrooms 4 la Leonora Carrington 
or B. Travern or Antonin Artaud 

an Ireland where Beuys Scouts 

camp at Tuatha De Danaan mounds 

in soft weather — pre-Celtic Atlantis 

damp in the way pearls are damp 

Jim Larkin the Limerick Soviet Douanier Rousseau 
jungle scenes: anarcho-supernaturalism 
an anti-ideology for rainy minds. 
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NOPE TO HOPE, continued from page 23 


power to circumstances beyond one’s control. All of our fates 
throughout the world are now in the hands of one man, and 
people hope he can. 

However, much of what the new president will achieve 
in the midst of another downturn in capitalism is yet unwrit- 
ten. But already some of the gloss is off even among Obama's 
liberal supporters who are critical of his centrist policies, his 
old-guard appointments, and his plans for an expanded war 
in Afghanistan. Certainly, Obama’s departure from the worst 
of the Bush atrocities is welcome, but there is nothing in his 
economic policies that move beyond an attempt to resuscitate 
a gasping capitalism, ones predicated on returning the system 
and the empire to what it was. 

People hearken back to the Depression-era for a Roosevelt 
analogy to define Obama’s bailout of the corporate criminals 
who created the current mess for capitalism. The dreadful 
Bush is portrayed as the Hoover of the equation for presiding 
over the cascading collapse following 1929 with little or no 
response. But, the Depression didn't reach its depth until 1932, 
several years after it commenced, when the Dow had plunged 
89 percent. The Obama “rescue” policies involve submitting 
to the blackmail of the banks, auto companies, and financial 
institutions —“Bail us out or we'll take the whole system 
down’—with increased debt and money supply, but so far little 
has changed other than the disappearance of taxpayer money 
into a black hole. 

The world is in an extremely precarious position. Worst- 
case scenarios paint a picture of the collapse of entire economies 
and national structures which may be what the primitivists 
hope for, but there is no reason to think that the result would 
be anything other than a generalized Kosovo, with civil war, 
ethnic strife, and famine being the result. Right now, maybe 
we better hope that Obama can stop the downward slide until 
a viable alternative can be created. If his policies don't bring us 
back from the brink, it’s very possible that the new president 
will be the Hoover of this crisis, and what follows him won't 


be pretty. 


USA! USA! 

Although it shouldn't be ignored that a black man could 
be elected president of a nation so steeped in racism, scenes of 
children singing praises of Dear Leader, or tens of thousands 
of African-Americans chanting, “USA! USA!” as they did on 
the National Mall in the manner of right-wing sports crowds, 
only testifies to how even a once-despised ethnic minority can 
be enveloped within the spectacle. 

Also, others, some anarchists included, who should know 
better, reacted with similar enthusiasm to Obama's election. 
But are there those among us who really would have had no 
reaction if the horrid Republicans had won the election which 
would have constituted an affirmation of eight years of Bush 
crimes? 

Will anything really change? No, not if the emphasis is 
on really. Obama's task is to repair an out-of-control capitalist 
system. The train we're on is speeding 120 miles an hour toward 


a chasm and the bridge is out, to rework a Camus analogy. But 
unlike the oblivious rail passengers, by now most people realize 
what the danger is; but have no idea what to do nor possess the 
self-confidence that even if they did know could they stop the 
train or repair the bridge. They hope Barack Obama can fix it. 

But fixing it means the “hope” that the system can return 
to what it was, albeit with a few more controls on the worst ex- 
cesses inherent in the Reaganomics that created the problems. 
However, re-creating a system of stock market speculation 
based on false wealth, labyrinthine financial instruments, and 
restored insane levels of production and consumption simply 
sets the stage for another collapse in the future. 

Increased production of large ticket items, such as au- 
tomobiles like the recently introduced $2,000 Indian Tata, 
may mean more jobs and sales, but it also guarantees massive 
industrial waste, polluted skies, and probably more wars for oil. 
Capitalism requires incessant expansion or it dies. Stasis is not 
an option. If capitalism recovers and expands, the planet will 
continue perishing, drowning in its own detritus. 

The old revolutionary model of workers overthrowing the 
capitalist bosses and installing anarchism or communism based 
upon the production apparatus they operate is no longer viable. 
Workers now manufacture mountains of worthless doodads 
absolutely unnecessary to daily life such as an iron with one’s 
initials to brand barbequed steaks, bug vacuum cleaners, or a 
“continuously freshening feline drinking fountain.” It is this 
junk that is as necessary to consume and quickly discard as 
cars and refrigerators. 

Creating a workable vision of a different way of life has 
never been more challenging and so few are envisioning any- 
thing other than the “hope” that what we have now doesn‘ all 
go down the drain soon. 

Either we continue as the objects of history, subject to 
forces beyond our control, or, enter history as its subject, actors 
who intervene in determining our future. 

Screw hope; let’s act. FE 
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SUCKER 


DON LACOSS 


OVE 





E* summer, I was talking to a carnival-ride operator at 
one of those small, itinerant outfits that was crisscrossing 
its way across the Midwest. The carny looked to be in his mid- 
50s and said that he had worked all sorts of jobs with different 
wandering funfair amusement shows since his first gig as a 
travelling circus roustabout at age 14. 

With a foxy gleam in his eye, he told me that the most 
important thing he had learned from all his decades of mid- 
way huckstering was that “America’s greatest natural resources 


were its stupidity and its willingness to be fucked-over daily,” 


an interesting variation, I thought, on the 140 year-old apo- 
thegm that “there’s a sucker born every minute.” 

‘The story goes like this: in the fall of 1869, a pair of work- 
ers digging a well behind Stub Newell’s barn in the village 
of Cardiff (near Syracuse, New York). uncovered the petrified 
corpse of a man more than ten feet tall. The giant’s physical 
features were clearly visible and lifelike, right on down to the 
toenails, veins, nostrils, and even skin pores; his contorted body 
suggested that he died in great pain, his right hand clasping at 
his abdomen as if mortally wounded. 

Immediately, the “Cardiff Giant” was seized upon by 
Christian fundamentalists across the United States as evidence 
of the Old Testament’s claim about an existence of a prehis- 
toric race of giants that once roamed the earth—at the time, 
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archaeologists, paleontologists, and atheists had been chal- 
lenging the claims of Christianity with increased vigor, so the 
timing of the exhumation of an ancient giant from the Book 
of Genesis was triumphantly hailed and widely publicized as 
God’s perfectly timed rebuke to unbelievers. 

“This is not a thing contrived of man, but is the face of 
one who lived on the earth, the very image and child of God,” 
exclaimed a respected preacher in the pages of Popular Science 
Monthly. Godless scientists, however, asserted that it was a 
statue fashioned by Phoenicians whose ships had apparently 
visited upstate New York in antiquity. 

Cashing in on the notoriety, farmer Newell set up a tent at 
the petrified man’s graveside, charging 25 cents a head (about 
$3.75 in today’s money). Within two days, the price of admis- 
sion was doubled in order to take advantage of the growing 
crowds. Very quickly, a joint-stock syndicate was formed, and 
it bought the giant from Newell for $35,000 and took the 
show on the road to make the most of the giant’s remains. 
Price for an admission ticket was now $1. 

When his $60,000 bid for a three-month exhibition lease 
for the giant was turned down by the investment group, the 
highly successful entrepreneur, exploitationeer, and spectacu- 
lar con-artist P.T. Barnum hired a team of craftsmen to make 
him his own Cardiff Man out of plaster and wax. Barnum 
exhibited his copy as authentic and denounced the original as 
a shoddy counterfeit; his celebrity status ensured plenty of free 
publicity and drew throngs of paying customers away from the 
syndicate’s original giant fossil exhibit. 

Eventually, the competing showmen were forced to pub- 
licly confess that both were fakes—the original had been part 
of an elaborate scheme cooked up by Stub Newell’s cousin 
George Hull, who had paid to have it carved in a gypsum 
quarry in Iowa, shipped by train to Cardiff, and then colluded 
with the famer to have it buried for a year before it was “dis- 
covered” by the well-diggers. 

None of the businessmen involved in this fraud —all of 
whom, it seems, made a great deal of money on their respec- 
tive rip-offs —were ever prosecuted for their participation in 
this massive hoax. Although the famous quote has long since 
been attributed to Barnum, it was probably banker David 
Haunnum, the head of the investor's syndicate, who actually 
said in the heat of the Cardiff Giant craze that “there’s a sucker 
born every minute.” 

The Cardiff Giant swindle is small beer, of course, when 
compared to the Obama regime’s $2.5 trillion “Financial 
Stabilization Plan.” Obama is cheered as the man with the 
plan to correct contemporary capitalism system's latest cata- 
strophic contractions and spasms, and the fact that he does so 
while relentlessly evoking Abraham Lincoln—one of the most 
blood-stained, anti-democratic, pro-industrial State-fetishists 
in US presidential history—seems of little concern. 

Likewise, there is no criticism at all of capitalism in foto, 
that sprawling, ugly system that inevitably continues to pre- 
cipitate the illusions of booms and the very real devastations 
of busts with grinding regularity. Instead, there’s all this talk of 
“recovery”—apparently, it is the violent neoliberal markets of 
the Clinton era that are being nostalgically used as the Golden 
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Age point of reference, although it was precisely Clintonian 
Bubble racketeers like Robert Rubin and Lawrence Summers 
whose service to the richest stratum of society midwifed this 
most recent meltdown in the first place. 

Every day, the corporate mass media obediently repeats 
whatever the latest official explanation is for what is happen- 
ing. The strategy here is to maintain as thoroughly as possible 
the persistent delusion that capitalism works, and that it is free, 
normal, rational, natural, inescapable, and without alternative. 
And, so the public is treated to a series of “bad apple” analyses 
of the problem — everything is working just fine except for 
this one group of aberrant capitalists who crossed the line, we 
are told. 

But it is not the real-estate companies who are at fault, or 
the financial sector, or insurance corporations, or the automo- 
bile manufacturers, or whatever or whoever the hell else the 
culprit du jour happens to be—it is the entire machine. And, 
this machine will continue to brutalize and savage us all until 
we stop it. 

In the last issue of Fifth Estate, we said that capitalism is 
not dying, but rather it is mutating and re-energizing. Obama 
& Co.’s malarkey about “stimulus to correct for the economic 
downturn” is a preposterous euphemism for what’s going 
on here —this is not gentle prodding by the State until the 
supposedly autonomous market-capitalist economy can be 
goaded towards some more acceptably stable and predictable 
previous form. 

In actuality what we are experiencing here is just one more 
of a series harrowing state-capitalist “contradictions” that will 
destroy a lot of us as it re-aligns and restructures itself into 
yet another short-term Chicago School Bubble. This is ex- 
actly what the capitalist hierarchy always does and always will, 
pressure the bourgeois-liberal State for help between cave-ins 
(capitalism cannot exist without active State support), thereby 
evolving into more coercive and ruthlessly hegemonic mecha- 
nisms that have been engineered for maximum profitability 
until the next mega-breakdown. 

And, this next collapse is bound to happen as the resources 
needed to build the next Bubble become further exhausted 
and the ensuing ecological fallout multiplies, but no one seems 
to be talking about that these days either. In other words, the 
only persons who will “recover” are those who always do: the 
multinational plunder-baron elite, the class that will enrich 
itself on the next Bubble at the expense of the rest of us. 

Oh, sure, you can expect a minimum number of new 
neo-Keynesian (and, bizarrely, faith-based) social-democratic 
programs to quickly appear to provide some token public aid, 
but these are designed to only do as little as it takes to smooth 
the angry burr off of people’s revolutionary edges, so that the 
most recent scenes of uprising seen in Haiti, Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, Guyana, Iceland, Ireland, Russia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Bulgaria, Germany, Hungary, and Greece don't erupt in 
the US. (Ultimately, mild social welfare Band-Aids and more 
aggressive pre-emptive arrests by police are cheaper than pay- 
ing troops to shoot crowds in the street). But this new Bubble 
is going to be a lot smaller than the one Greenspan blew and 
there’ll be no room in there for the popular classes. Again. 


Yogy Wad 





It is the dogged reluctance of so many ordinary people 
to recognize and admit that it is the entire capitalist order 
that is at fault here that brought the Cardiff scam to mind 
for me. Andrew Dickson White, a liberal teacher who wrote 
about the fossilized giant in his autobiography in a section 
titled “A Chapter in the History of Human Folly,” summed 
up the affair nicely when he wrote: “There was evidently a ‘joy 
in believing’ in the marvel, and this was increased by the pe- 
culiarly American superstition that the correctness of a belief 
is decided by the number of people who can be induced to 
adopt it—that truth is a matter of majorities. It had become 
so entwined with their beliefs and their interests that at last 
they came to abhor any doubts regarding it.” I can think of no 
better explanation for why so many working and poor people 
seem convinced about Obama’s scheme for capitalist salvation 
than their own “joy in believing,” as well as their subsequent 
deep-rooted denial to accept the gruesome truths about “free” 
markets and the scoundrels who dominate and benefit from 
them. 

For everyone reading these words, there is no joy in 
capitalism worth trying to continue to believe in—everyone 
you know and love is being exploited, neglected or otherwise 
abused by this gangsterism. Now is the time to stop making 
excuses for capitalism like the long-suffering enabler of a 
violent, irresponsible, and self-destructive drunk. ‘The ruptures 
of crisis open up spaces of opportunity, and this would be an 
ideal time for people to take advantage of the circumstances. 
It is time to be subjects of history by making it our own rather 
than cheerfully continuing to be its objects. FE 
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RACHEL POLLACK IS WILLING 
TO CHANGE EVERYTHING 


CARA HOFFMAN 


achel Pollack is the author of six novels, two collec- 
R=: of short stories, and 21 works of nonfiction, 

including the classic 78 Degrees of Wisdom, one of the 
most important contemporary guides to interpreting the tarot. 
She is the recipient of the Arthur C. Clarke Award for her 
novel Ungquenchable Fire and the World Fantasy Award for 
Godmother Night. 

The subtext of Pollack’s work is never far from a call 
for individual freedom. Pollack has contributed greatly to 
understanding and discourse on gender expression, writing 
popular books and comic books with queer and transsexual 
protagonists who lead complex, funny, heroic or just plain 
true-to-life lives. Unlike academic, political or cultural theory 
books on the subject of gender, her work is at once radical and 
incredibly accessible to a mass audience, crossing just about 
every boundary. 

She attributes much of this to the freedom of expression 
possible in “low” or “pop” culture genres. “What I like about 
science fiction,” Pollack said, “is getting outside the culture to 
see the culture.” The inherent flexibility in being an “outsider,” 
an observer, has made her work what it is. 

Pollack is often compared to the late Philip K. Dick, 
though the philosophical basis of her writing is more diverse 
and rendered with greater depth and mastery. Like Dick, her 
work has infused “low culture” (comic books, fantasy and SF) 
with diverse intellectual, archetypical and philosophical ideas, 
many of which focus on autonomist and Gnostic spirituality 
as well as transcendent definitions and expressions of gender. 

Pollack is also professor of creative writing at Goddard 
College’s Masters of Fine Arts Program, where she has a 
reputation for being a kind of cult figure; a woman who can 
give the college’s keynote address off the top of her head, il- 
luminate the links between kabala and comic books, and tell 
shockingly inappropriate jokes (later explaining their origin 
and cultural significance). Nothing is off limits for the joy of 
critical analysis. 

‘This spring Pollack published three books on the Tarot 
in three separate genres: Tarot Wisdom (nonfiction), Turot of 
Perfection (fiction), and Fortune’s Lover (poetry). 

Over time, the diversity of her work has garnered her a 
kind of multi-genred fan base as well—those who are devoted 
to her nonfiction work on tarot, mysticism, and philosophy; 
devotees of Pollack’s classic novels like Temporary Agency, A 
Secret Woman, Godmother Night and Unquenchable Fire; and of 
course, comic book aficionados who followed the Doom Patrol 
and The New Gods series that she wrote. 

While Pollack acknowledges the influence she’s had on 
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“The World” from Pollack’s Shining Tribe Tarot deck. 


certain aspects of popular culture, and her place as predictor 
(maybe diviner) of trends, she laughed when IJ asked her about 
her cult following and attributed it to the topics about which 
she writes. 

“Well the cult is not very big,” she said. “You know, I think 
there is this attraction to so-called ‘low culture’. People who 


are involved in these things have the sense of those in a secret 
society. They recognize something the mainstream culture 
doesn’t, and become devoted to it.” 

Her work is often concerned with what is below the sur- 
face of everyday matters, what happens when the life of the 
mind and the concerns of the material world converge. 

This makes Pollack’s work not only transcendent, but 
often very funny. As in Unquenchable Fire, where God appears 
in the form of a chocolate chip cookie salesman on Seventh 
Avenue, and is then perceived to be out of touch with the 
experiences of mortals, and therefore insane. 

Mystery, meaning, tradition, and subversion of dominant 
and repressive aesthetics are intrinsic to Pollack’s work, as is 
the influence of fairy tale and folklore. These things become 
apparent in her writing on the Tarot—a place where the magic 
of her various passions converge. 

Pollack said one idea concerning how the Tarot originated 
was as a way to protect an Egyptian philosophical system 
from repression. She said that “bad times were expected and 
there would be a state of repression, so a game was invented 
that would hold this information and wisdom. This Egyptian 
book of universal knowledge could be disguised in a game, 
and the knowledge could be passed on. So here is this idea of 
this wonderful game that contains the secrets of the universe.” 
Pollack said there is no historical truth to this idea but finds 
the concept itself compelling. 

She feels there is no official text for the cards, and looks to 
the stories and symbols depicted on the cards themselves. “The 
pictures existed before there were interpretations.” 

“There is this belief that tarot can reveal some secrets of 
the universe,” she grinned. “But it’s a matter of which secrets 
they are. People are always falling into the pattern of believing 
they have found ultimate truth.” 

And here again Pollack shows her commitment to mul- 
tiple possibilities in examining the sense of sacredness and 
human creativity. “If I look at myself with a critical eye I am 
an outsider. There is an outlaw status to being a tarot reader.” 

“There’s a prejudice,” she said, “People think things like 
comic books, science fiction, can’t have an intellectual frame- 
work. But of course these are often a place where many ideas 
and issues and taboos can be examined.” 

Low art has really worked in terms of illuminating 
these concepts, she said. Like the tarot, low art is a place 
where spiritual and philosophical ideas can be both hidden 
and made accessible at the same time. She uses Jack Kirby’s 
comic The New Gods to illustrate one of her own philosophi- 
cal beliefs: that good is an offshoot of evil and a response 
to it, and that the real dichotomy is between evil and life. 
Kirby’s character Darkseid, seeking his anti-life solution, 
mirrors her concept. 

“The hardest thing about being radical,” she said, “is that 
you can work your whole life for a small victory and see it 
overturned, because Anti-life can stop you from eating, can 
take away your income.” 

Pollack’s work as an outsider has been at the center of 
various controversies, even within the forms she has written. 
When she took over the popular comic book Doom Patrol, for 


example, its plot and subtext began to expand and change. 

“Comics are considered low art,” she said. “In pop culture 
people are more willing to give themselves over to emotion. 
There are great moments that can justify an entire series. Pll 
put up with a lot for a beautiful moment in pop culture.” 

What Pollack gave readers of the classic was more than 
a beautiful moment. It was a lesson in myth, and the first 
transsexual superhero, Coagula aka Kate Godwin (a surname 
familiar to anarchist scholars). 

“What we were doing with Doom Patrol was a high 
modernist approach to superheroes. People complained that 
it was incomprehensible. We did major conceptual and intel- 
lectual work, wrote stuff about sexuality and people accepting 
themselves; our message was to embrace who you are; not care 
about what anyone else says; not be a coward, love life and 
accept yourself. People hated Doom Patrol,” she paused and 
shook her head. “But we had a young transsexual write to tell 
us that she would have killed herself it wasn’t for Doom Patrol. 
We saved lives.” 

“The easiest organizing principal,” Pollack said, “is gender 
difference. When you step outside the system you see how 
genuinely strange accepted convention really is. It is com- 
pletely amazing to me how people are caught up in gender 
roles—things that seem part of the 1950s—all the jokes that 
still pervade late night talk shows etcetera that consistently 
reinforce gender roles. Or when straight women complain 
about their partners being dumb or having no sympathy at all 
and it’s just expected discourse. ‘He’s so dumb ha ha ha’—well 
why don't you leave him then?” 

The question that might obviously arise is why hasn't 
Pollack written a long nonfiction work on gender expression. 
Why hasn't she written a memoir? 

“People are always asking me to write an autobiography,” 
she said, “because I’m transsexual, because of the circumstances 
of my transitioning. [Pollack’s partner came out as a lesbian 
and then Pollack transitioned and remained with her.] And I’ 
do think a lot about being transgendered, what we know that 
other people don’t. But you know, I’ve tried to live my life, 
to have my life be my politics. Transsexuals get this. I don't 
make it the basis of my professional life but I don’t try to hide 
it. There is this automatic assumption that trans are trying to 
seek approval, to prove something, and that nons are there to 
approve or disapprove.” 

“One time this woman said to me, ‘you seem just like a 
real woman to me’and I said, ‘Hmm. And you seem like a real 
woman to me, too.” 

Prejudice about gender expression, she said, is not limited 
to the hetero population. “Many radical lesbians maintained 
that transsexuals were reactionaries,” she laughed. “What is 
more radical than changing your body?” 

Living her work, Pollack reflects a kind of wisdom on 
possibility and revolution; accessible, present, concealed in her 
laugh and her light way like an Egyptian book of wisdom is 
concealed in a game. Commitment to change, to action, to 
freedom is perhaps the biggest gift Pollack has given her read- 
ers and students. An example she sums up it a simple sentence: 
“Transsexuals are willing to change completely.” 
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SEXUAL LIBERATION AND THE POSSIBILITIES OF FRIENDSHIP: 
FOUCAULDIAN PROPOSALS AND ANARCHIST ELABORATIONS 


KRISTIAN WILLIAMS 





he philosopher and historian Michel Foucault was 

not known for offering practical advice. But in a series 

of interviews from 1981 and 1982 he focused on the 
major questions then facing the gay liberation movement. His 
remarks from that time offer prescient guidance —and pose 
substantive challenges—for those concerned with sexual libera- 
tion today. Though he spoke from his position as a gay man and 
addressed his comments primarily to a gay audience, Foucault 
saw that struggle as having broad implications. He said: 


I think that there is an interesting part to play, one that 
fascinates me: the question of gay culture. . . 1 mean 
culture in the large sense, a culture that invents ways 
of relating, types of existence, types of values, types 
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of exchanges between individuals which are really 
new and are neither the same as, nor superimposed 
on, existing cultural forms. If that’s possible, then 
gay culture will be not only a choice of homosexu- 
als for homosexuals —it would create relations that 
are, at certain points, transferable to heterosexuals. . 
. . By proposing a new relational right, we will see 
that nonhomosexual people can enrich their lives by 
changing their own schema of relations. (Oct. 1981, 
159-60). 


He seems to have understood this freeing, this broadening 
of the social and sexual landscape, not only as a possible effect 
of the gay liberation movement, but as a strategy and respon- 
sibility: “We must escape and help others to escape the two 
readymade formulas of pure sexual encounter and the lovers’ 
fusion of identities.” (April 1981, 137). 

Escape, yes, but escape to what? Foucault pointed us 
toward — not a new institution or a new ideal — but a range 
of possible relations modeled on a very elastic understanding 
of friendship. To see why his hopes took precisely this form, it 
is important to understand Foucault’s critique of the existing 
society — not just the barriers he wished to remove, but also 
the gaps and discontinuities that he wanted to see filled or 
bridged. 


GAY RIGHTS AND STRAIGHT MARRIAGE 

In his October 1981 interview with french gay magazine 
Gai Pied, Foucault suggested, in quite explicit terms, that the 
“battle for gay rights” was simply “an episode” in a larger, longer 
revolution, and that it “cannot be the final stage.” To truly suc- 
ceed it must look beyond the law — either as protection or as 
prohibition — and address the deeper cultural norms, ethical 
categories, and emotional practices that ground and limit our 
sexual choices: 

“[A] right, in its real effects, is much more linked to at- 
titudes and patterns of behavior than to legal formulations. 
‘There can be discrimination against homosexuals even if such 
discriminations are prohibited by law. It is therefore neces- 
sary to struggle to establish homosexual lifestyles, existential 
choices in which sexual relations with people of the same sex 
will be important. It’s not enough as part of a more general way 
of life, or in addition to it, to be permitted to make love with 
someone of the same sex. . . . It’s not a matter of integrating 
this strange little practice of making love with someone of the 
same sex into preexisting cultures; it’s a matter of constructing 
cultural forms.” (Oct. 1981, 157). 

This deeper level of engagement is necessary because, in 
short, there is more wrong with the “preexisting culture” than 
its exclusion of homosexuality. It also limits the practices, rela- 
tions, and desires of heterosexuals, restricting and regulating 
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them in ways that might not even be apparent to those who 
are so constrained: 


In effect, we live in a legal, social, and institutional 
world where the only relations possible are extremely 
few, extremely simplified, and extremely poor. There 
is, of course, the relation of marriage, and the relations 
of family, but how many other relations should exist, 
should be able to find their codes not in institutions 
but in possible supports, which is not at all the case! 
(Oct. 1981, 158). 


If the problem with the existing institutions — marriage 
and the family most prominently — lies not just in their ex- 
clusive and discriminatory nature, but also with the poverty 
of the lives led by people within them, then it is obvious that 
merely liberalizing those institutions, making them more 
inclusive and less discriminatory, will not be enough. Worse, 
such liberalization may actually reinforce the cultural and 
conceptual hegemony of those institutions and help preserve 
their (unique) claims to legitimacy. The marriage form can 
be expanded to include previously excluded groups (once, 
interracial couples; now, same-sex couples) — so long as they 
can accept its most fundamental norms. We end up with gay 
marriages alongside straight marriages, but marriage itself 
remains and is strengthened in its position as the ideal type 
for acceptable relations. 

The social control of sexuality operates less through direct 
prohibition or even conscious discrimination than through 
the naturalization of the model of the heterosexual marriage. 
“Successful” relationships, as if by definition, lead to marriage, 
and the norms of marriage reach backward, so to speak, and 
write themselves into the earlier stages of the relationship. 
Even where the legal and religious formalities are absent, 
our relations are seen as “respectable,” “serious,” or even “real” 
only to the degree that they resemble marriage, and exactly 
to the extent that they incorporate its key features: primarily, 
monogamy and the presumption of permanence; and, to a 
lesser extent, shared finances, cohabitation, and perhaps child- 
rearing. The marriage form is presented as the given, as the 
premise, and society structures its 
expectations, its supports and its 
privileges, accordingly. 

Surely there are other ways to 
live, and other ways to share our 
lives. It is not at all clear why any 
one type of relationship should 
predominate and be backed with 
extensive social and legal privi- 
leges. It is less obvious still why it should be this type, which, 
by its own minimum standards so regularly fails. (According 
to the Department of Health and Human Services, in the US, 
20% of first marriages end in divorce or separation within 
five years; 33% in 10 years; and 43% in 15. The remainder, of 
course, are blissful and fulfilling for everyone involved.) 

This is not to say that people—gay or straight —shouldn't 
get married. But by making access to marriage the issue, we 


Surely there are other ways to live, and 
other ways to share our lives. It is not at 
all clear why any one type of relationship 
should predominate and be backed with 
extensive social and legal privileges. 


reinforce the monopolistic position of the institution. What 
other relationships, what other ways of life, do we implicitly 
de-legitimize? What other options do we trade away or rule 
out? Foucault concludes: 


[I]f you ask people to reproduce the marriage bond 
for their personal relationship to be recognized, the 
progress made is slight. We live in a relational world 
that institutions have considerably impoverished. 
Society and the institutions which frame it have 
limited the possibility of relationships because a rich 
relational world would be very complex to manage. 
We should fight against the impoverishment of the 
relational fabric. (Oct. 1981, 158). 


To do that, he says, 


We have to reverse things a bit. Rather than saying 
what we said at one time, ‘Let’s try to re-introduce 
homosexuality into the general norm of social rela- 
tions,’ let’s say the reverse — ‘No! Let’s escape as 
much as possible from the type of relations that 
society proposes for us and try to create in the empty 
space where we are new relational possibilities.’ (Oct. 
1981, 160). 


FRIENDSHIP AND EROS 

The problem of our rather austere emotional, sexual, and thus 
social, possibilities — as Foucault saw it — could be answered 
in part by turning our attention to what he called “the problem 
of homosexuality.” 

Homosexuality, in Foucault’s view, does not describe 
a species of person, but an area of activity — sexual, social, 
cultural, and therefore, political. The question facing the indi- 
vidual, then, is not whether one is a homosexual, but how to 
become homosexual, how to enact and establish homosexuality. 
“Perhaps it would be better to ask oneself, “What relations, 
through homosexuality, can be established, invented, multi- 
plied, and modulated?” The issue is not one of discovery so 
much as creation. “The problem is not to discover in oneself 
the truth of one’s sex, but, rather, 
to use one’s sexuality henceforth to 
arrive at a multiplicity of relation- 
ships.” This “multiplicity” already 
draws one away from heterosexual 
norms, centered as they are on the 
ideal of marriage. Instead, “The 
development toward which the 
problem of homosexuality tends 
is the one of friendship.” (April 1981, 135-6). 

The difference is precisely that gay relationships lack the 
institutional frame that gives the straight relationship its struc- 
ture and its meaning. Where straight relations, as Foucault 
saw them, are over-written with social significance, gay rela- 
tions suffer a sort of existential blankness. Society forces an 
interpretation on each: it imposes a meaning on the straight 
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relationship, and denies the possibility of meaning for the gay 
one — for all deviations, really. Hence the “two readymade 
formulas’— the emotionally (if not literally) anonymous “pure 
sexual encounter” and the total “fusion of identities”— each, in 
its own way, dulling and confining. 

‘The place of marriage in our social system is premised on 
the social and legal de-legitimation of other possible arrange- 
ments and the cultural denial of the possibility for fulfillment 
and meaning in other contexts. Society has developed an area 
of sexual (specifically, heterosexual) normativity, and posited 
a void beyond its borders. Deviance, then, is not merely pro- 
hibited but, in a sense, negated. It is viewed as empty, read as 
meaningless, rendered absurd. Desires that cannot be molded 
into the socially prescribed form are defined, as it were, nega- 
tively. They are read, not as positive manifestations of human 
sociability, love, or joy, but as sin, crime, sickness, or nonsense. 

Yet it is exactly this void, the “empty space[s]” beyond the 
norm, where meaning is indeterminate or denied, that Foucault 
recommends we seek out and occupy — not in the spirit of 
exile, but in that of exploration. The sense of negation must be 
overcome, but it cannot be overcome by incorporating outly- 
ing areas into the already existing field of meaning. Instead, 
it must be overcome through creation, which is precisely the 
practice of freedom. Such creation, Foucault suggests, is an 
indelible aspect, for example, of an encounter between “two 
men of noticeably different ages”: 


[W ]hat code would allow them to communicate? 
‘They face each other without terms or convenient 
words, with nothing to assure them about the mean- 
ing of the movement that carries them toward each 
other. They have to invent, from A to Z, a relation- 
ship that is still formless, which is friendship: that is 
to say, the sum of everything through which they can 
give each other pleasure. (April 1981, 136). 


What sort of friendship is this, that defies definition and 
remains “formless,” that is founded on attraction and prac- 
ticed as mutual pleasure? It bears a striking resemblance to 
the feminist poet Audre Lorde’s idea of the eroric. In a 1978 
paper titled “The Uses of the Erotic: The Erotic as Power,” she 


wrote, 


‘The erotic functions for me in several ways, and the 
first is in providing the power which comes from 
sharing deeply any pursuit with another person. The 
sharing of joy, whether physical, emotional, psychic, 
or intellectual, forms a bridge between the sharers 
which can be the basis for understanding much of 
what is not shared between them, and lessens the 
threat of their difference. 


Another important way in which the erotic connec- 
tion functions is the open and fearless underlining 
of my capacity for joy. In the way my body stretches 
to music and opens into response, hearkening to its 
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deepest rhythms, so every level upon which I sense 
also opens to the erotically satisfying experience, 
whether it is dancing, building a bookcase, writing a 
poem, examining an idea. 


That self-connection shared is a measure of the joy 
which I know myself to the capable of feeling, a re- 
minder of my capacity for feeling. And that deep and 
irreplaceable knowledge of my capacity for joy comes 
to demand from all of my life that it be lived within 
the knowledge that such satisfaction is possible, and 
does not have to be called marriage, nor god, nor an 


afterlife. (56-7). 


If we take this parallel seriously, how does it change our 
conception and categorization of friendship? Of the erotic? 
Of love? Of sex? 

The first thing we notice is that all of these terms — and 
the complex, and sometimes ambiguous, set of ideas, feelings, 
and practices that they describe — become, in a sense, sec- 
ondary to and subsumed under the more crucial concern for 
intimacy. And with this in mind, it becomes clear that it won't 
be enough to hold stable our existing categories of friendship 
and the erotic, merely adding one into the other. Instead we 
must use the expansive idea of pleasure to broaden our view 
of each type of relationship, each area of life, until they draw 
toward each other and the distinctions begin to blur. They do 
not need to become identical, but as the differences become 
increasingly vague, they also become increasingly trivial. Then 
the stereotyped categories and false dichotomies — friend or 
lover? gay or straight? man or woman?—also largely disappear, 
and many of our prescribed roles with them. Our relationships 
at last become what we always meant them to be — unique, 
individuated, characterized by our own pleasures, desires, at- 
tractions, and commitments, to be defined or improvised as 
we please. 


ELABORATIONS 

If Foucault's arguments maintain their relevance for a gay audi- 
ence they also present important insights, and real challenges, 
for other sexual dissidents, including lesbians and bisexuals, 
the transsexual or transgendered, the aromantic, asexual, or 
celibate, and the non-monogamous or polyamorous. His chief 
lesson was that we should not simply adapt existing institutions 
to accommodate our present desires, but seek out new ways of 
relating and (perhaps) create new forms of pleasure outside 
of those institutions, at their margins, or in their unguarded 
interstices. That does not, of course, suggest that institutions 
are unnecessary or irrelevant. But it does recommend a large 
dose of caution when developing, reforming, or maintaining 
them. 

In a 1982 interview Foucault was asked: “What kind of 
institutions do we need to begin to establish, in order not just 
to defend ourselves but also to create new social forms that are 
really going to be alternative?” He replied: 


Institutions. I have no precise idea. I think, of course, 


that to use the model of family life, or the institu- 
tions of the family, for this purpose and this kind 
of friendship would be quite contradictory. But it 
is quite true that since some of the relationships in 
society are protected forms of family life, an effect of 
this is that the variations which are not protected are, 
at the same time, often much richer, more interest- 
ing and creative than the others. But, of course, they 
are much more fragile and vulnerable. The question 
of what kinds of institutions we need to create is an 
important and crucial issue, but one that I cannot 
give an answer to. 


Instead Foucault endorsed, in his characteristically ab- 
stract manner: 


one of the developments of the sixties and seventies. 

. certain institutional models have been experi- 
mented with without a program. Without a program 
does not mean blindness — to be blind to thought. . . 
being without a program can be very useful and very 
original and creative, if it does not mean without 
proper reflection about what is going on, or without 


very careful attention to what’s possible. (June 1982, 
171-2). 


Elsewhere he puts the point differently: 


[T]he idea of a program of proposals is dangerous. As 
soon as a program is presented, it becomes a law, and 
there’s a prohibition against inventing. There ought 
to be an inventiveness special to a situation like ours 
and to these feelings. ... The program must be wide 
open. ... We must think that what exists is far from 
filling all possible spaces. (April 1981, 139-40). 


What Foucault recommends is, in effect, an ethic of 
engaged, critical creativity, which he sometimes refers to as 
an ascesis — “the work that one performs on oneself in order 
to transform oneself or make the self appear which, happily, 
one never attains” (April 1981, 137) —along with a politics of 
strategic improvisation and almost total autonomy. Freedom 
is not about perfect satisfaction, but about exploring the 
possibilities. And the process of liberation is precisely that of 
expanding the area of the possible. 


Continued on page 34 
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Why should we codify our desires, our pleasures, our 
feelings, relationships, and sexual practices into a static form, 
either an institution or an identity? Must liberation take the 
form or winning legal rights and social recognition, and must 
that necessarily close off further possibilities? Shouldn't the 
emphasis be on opening space for new practices, developing 
new patterns, and exploring new ways of being — being our- 
selves, and being together? 

It is this sort of questioning that leads to the interest in 
friendship, whether as a metaphor for or as a model of the new 
relations we seek to create. There is no institution of friend- 
ship. There is no one form it is expected to take, no paradigm 
or single set of criteria. There is only a diverse collection of 
friendships, resembling one another more or less, gathered for 
the sake of convenience under a single heading. This indeter- 
minacy provides a certain freedom: we may craft our friend- 
ships according to our own desires, and those of our friend. 
‘There is no one course the relationship is expected to follow, 
no ideal by which it must be evaluated, no pre-ordained fe/os 
that it must pursue. There is no requirement that it fit neatly 
into some type, no assumption that it can be easily understood 
or described. Friendships are not expected to be alike, or to 
compete. There are, among the forms of friendship, varying 
degrees of closeness, commitment, and flexibility. Its borders 
are wide, its frontiers expansive. There is much room for ex- 
ploration, experimentation, even play. And if some of its forms 
fail, that is no reflection on the others. 

‘This leaves us with the challenge of creating institutions 
— or, if “not. . . institutions” then “possible supports”—for this 
sort of innovation and inventiveness; social arrangements that 
promote, in a word, freedom. What we need are institutions 
that will support our relationships without institutionalizing 
our relationships — that is, without prescribing the forms they 
take or regulating the complex manifestations of love, desire, 
and pleasure. We need to find a way to share our lives without 
reproducing the model of heterosexual marriage. 

A good step forward would be the de-coupling of sexual- 
romantic ties from the presumption of financial obligations 
(on the one hand) and legal rights (on the other). Why, 
after all, should your sex life have any bearing on your right 
to immigrate, your access to health care, your pension, your 
housing, the taxes you pay, or the inheritance of personal 
property? Of course, it would undoubtedly be more difficult 
to regulate these aspects of capitalism without something 
like the institution of marriage — but so much the worse for 
capitalism! Doesn't this difficulty actually say less about the 
importance of marriage than about the inadequacy of our 
other social supports? Rather than privileging marriage in the 
context of immigration-control or economic scarcity, it would 
be better to address the broader social, legal, and economic 
contexts in ways that reduce the significance of the marriage 
institution and convert its privileges into generalizable rights, 
both individual and relational. The personal is political, after 
all— though, of course, we value love over laws. FE 
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OUR HEARTS NEVER HIBERNATE, NEITHER 
DOES THE STATE: AN UPDATE ON THE RNC8 


he RNC 8 are eight activists from Minneapolis/St. 

Paul, Minnesota charged with four felony counts of 

conspiracy, two with “Terrorism Enhancements,” in 
the first known use of the Minnesota Anti-Terrorism Act of 
2002 (dubbed the MN PATRIOT Act), for their organizing 
in response to the 2008 Republican National Convention 
(RNC). 

Conspiracy charges are a method of preemptive law 
enforcement that punishes thought and attempts to judge 
criminal intent. A “crime,” as it is commonly understood, need 
not have been committed to bring these charges. 

On August 30, 2008, the Ramsey County, Minnesota 
Sheriff’s Department executed search warrants on three hous- 
es, seizing personal and common household items and arrest- 
ing anti- RNC organizers Monica Bicking, Garrett Fitzgerald, 
Erik Oseland, Nathanael Secor, and Eryn Trimmer. Later that 
day, Luce Guillen-Givins was arrested leaving a public meet- 
ing at a park. Rob Czernik and Max Specktor were arrested 
on September 1. 

These arrests were preemptive, targeting known organiz- 
ers in an attempt to derail 2008 anti-RNC protests in St. Paul 


before the convention had even begun. (See Summer and Fall 
2008 Fifth Estates.) 

In the aftermath, the RNC 8 are meandering their way 
through the state apparatus known as the “justice” system with 
the judge hearing prosecution and defense motions. As of this 
writing, rulings have not been handed down. Trials may begin 
within a few months. 

Outside the courtroom the RNC 8 Support Committee 
coordinated with national allies for a Day of Solidarity with 
the RNC 8 on March 28. Locally, there is a newly created 
RNC 8 Defense Committee formed to build a broader base 
of support for our common struggles, such as repealing the 
Minnesota PATRIOT Act. 

Both nationally and in Minnesota, the outpouring of sup- 
port continues to be appreciated. Donations, events, fund rais- 
ers, letters and other demonstrations of solidarity all continue 
to be appreciated. 

As the RNC 8 themselves wrote , “The best solidarity is to 
keep the struggle going, and we hope that supporting us can 
be a small part of broader movements for social change.” 

For more information, see www.rnc8.org. 





The RNC 8, left to right: Rob Czernik, Erik Oseland, Monica Bicking, Eryn Trimmer, Luce Guillen Givins, Garrett Fitzgerald, 
Nathanael Secor and Max Spector. 
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“WE WILL CONTINUE’: 
STREET ART IN OAXACA 


ou pick up the newspaper and it tells you that the 

governor has just inaugurated a new school in a far-off 

rural town. You turn on the television and you see a 
“reality” show where six men compete for the attention of one 
woman amidst unfathomable luxury on the beaches of Ibiza. 

And then you walk out into the street and watch the walls 
as you walk and the walls tell you that the police assassinate, 
that 22 murders of activists in your town remain in impunity, 
and that people keep organizing, people rise up, people fight 
back. 

In Oaxaca, Mexico the walls are media and the message 
is revolt. 

In 2006, a teacher’s strike turned into a massive popular 
uprising after a failed police raid led to a spontaneous and un- 
armed counterattack which drove the police out of town. From 
June 14 until November 25, the people of Oaxaca occupied 
the city center and combated state-organized death squads 
by taking over local radio and television stations and build- 
ing hundreds of barricades across the city. The newly created 
Oaxaca Peoples’ Popular Assembly, or APPO, called on people 
from all over Oaxaca to organize and join the movement. 

During this time a number of young artists began covering 
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the city walls with stencils, graffiti, and wheat-pasted images 
denouncing the police repression and chronicling the people’s 
revolt. The walls became newspapers, capturing in popular 
art forms the developments of the movement. Many of these 
artists formed the Oaxaca Assembly of Revolutionary Artists, 
or ASARO. 

Two years after the repression of November 25, 2006— 
when militarized federal police beat and arrested hundreds of 
people in the course of raiding the protest camp in front of the 
Santo Domingo Cathedral—ASARO continues to organize 
and make art for the streets of Oaxaca. Their images denounce 
state violence and impunity, and chronicle the spirit of resis- 
tance and rebellion that endures. Besides the power of their 
images and their transformation of the streets into a people’s 
gallery and newspaper, the impact of ASARO can be mea- 
sured by the speed with which the Oaxaca state government 
paints over the revolutionary images — typically a matter of 
hours in central Oaxaca City—and the violent police response 
to street painters. 

ASARO member César, 28, says: “Before November 25, 
2006 [when the APPO controlled the city], anyone could 
paint freely, but then if they caught you painting, it was as if 








you had been planting a bomb.” 

Paek, 21, joined ASARO in 2006. He was arrested, beaten 
and tortured—needle pricks in his ankles—in December 2006 
when he went to the Miahuatlan prison to paint stencils about 
the political prisoners then being held there. But repression 
did not stop him from making art for the street. “The streets 
belong to everyone,” he says, “I dig painting in the streets 
because that’s where people see stuff. Galleries are closed off, 
kind of bourgeois, but the street is a gallery for everyone. The 
poor don't go to galleries, but everyone walks in the street.” 

Dieska, 24, also joined ASARO in 2006. He was study- 
ing art and already drawn to social and political art when the 
uprising began. “I couldn't paint little flowers when the police 
were cracking people’s skulls; our art needed to reflect what 
was happening socially.” The walls became a battlefield of the 
image, Dieska says, for a war that is ongoing. While the capi- 
talist media proclaims that Oaxaca is now in peace and “law 
and order” have been restored, the task of graffiti and stencil 
artists is to “show the terror” imposed by the state. 

But not only the terror. ASARO member Itandehui, 21, 
says that one of the main challenges of ASARO is “not only 
to spread the message of beatings, but also the fact that people 
are resisting.” On November 25, 2008, while over 100,000 
people marched through the streets of Oaxaca, ASARO and 
other individuals and collectives painted the walls with images 
commemorating the uprising of 2006 and the spirit of revolt 





that remains despite the climate of state terror. 

One stencil shows an image of Ulises Ruiz—the tyrant at 
the head of the state violence in Oaxaca at present—holding 
up a pistol with the caption, “Fourth state of the state address.” 
Several stencils show iconic moments of people facing off with 
the police in the streets. Another stencil shows a lit Molotov 
cocktail and says: “2010, we are ready,” referencing the widely 
discussed belief that Mexico will live another major social 
uprising in 2010 as it did in 1810 (the War of Independence) 
and 1910 (the Mexican Revolution). 

In Oaxaca, as in so many other places, the very system that 
administers oppression administers the airwaves. Collectives 
like ASARO subvert media control by covering the streets, 
walls and sidewalks, with images that speak the truth of state 
violence and give voice to the ongoing spirit of revolt. 

One stencil from August 1, 2007— the one-year anniver- 
sary of the women’s take over of the state television station, 
Channel 9—shows two women marching and speaking over a 
megaphone. In one place the stencil was painted over multiple 
layers of paint where the government had covered up previous 
stencils. Above the image the young women artist painted in 
red spray paint: “We will continue.” FE 
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SOLIDARITY IN SLOWMOTION 


length of the bar: there is a twenty-six-year-old PhD 

candidate in mathematics; the assistant to the dean 
of the graduate school in her early thirties; a girl with more 
tattoos than fingers; our 53-year-old elder statesmen, and me 
a window cleaner. 

Tt is Monday evening and after we finish this round of 
drinks at The Jubilee we will begin our weekly shuffleboard 
tournament. More than likely these same people will be in the 
same bar at least three more nights this week. None of us are 
married, only one of us has ever been, and none of us seem to 
feel any pressure to do so. 

Outside observers may accuse us of living a prolonged col- 
lege existence or wallowing in some kind of slacker lifestyle. 
Yet these people have serious work ethics, spending our energy 
on personal progress instead of professional goals. This is a 
choice we have made and continue to make despite sacrificing 
things like financial security and health insurance. Throughout 
this night and other nights the people that come by and say 
hello, are people who have, like I have, chosen this life of quiet 
autonomy and solidarity over doing what we have been told 
for a lifetime we ought to do. 

To really understand how this life that I and so many 
around me here live is so different than what the American 
public thinks life ought to be, I only have to look at my 
brother. He graduated college a year after I did; during his 
sophomore year an older friend from church suggested 
he get a summer job with his company. My brother took 
him up on the offer and by the time he graduated they had 
offered him a professional position. He’s been promoted 
and transferred several times. He’s married to the girl he 
dated in college, they own a house, and in August they had 
their first child. Most of their college friends are married 
and have ‘real’ jobs. The ones that don’t are whispered about 
when they all get together. My brother has a good life and 
is happy. His social network is small and doesn't really 
grow. He probably has a couple of Bud Light’s in 
the fridge but he couldn't tell you when he 
last had more than three in one night. His 
life is as normal to him as mine is to me. 
‘These are the choices he has made and 
most days he is pleased with them. 

This essay is not about how much 
someone in this town can drink and 
on how many consecutive nights 
without being ostracized. This is not 
an essay about the ability to work 
below your qualification level with- 
out whispers of a life wasted. And 
this essay isn’c avout me saying that 
my life is superior to someone else’s. 


B etween sips of Miller High Life I glance down the 
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CHARLES HALE 


‘There aren't any bras being burned in front of the courthouse 
here, and no one is sticking flowers in the barrel of a gun, but 
this doesn’t mean the way people are living isn’t revolutionary. 
Slowly, significantly transformative. 

Like the clothes I tend to wear and my general approach 
to life, this is a casual revolution. One without organization or 
manifesto and certainly without membership dues, or listservs. 
One’s position isn't changed by the quality of their employ- 
ment or any external factors. Actually there are no positions 
whatsoever. No one at the weekly shuffleboard tournament 
wants to live differently, and these lifestyle choices that have 
been made are made based on the only criteria that matter: 
their own pleasure, their own affiliation and affinity. 

Some Mondays there are as few as six players in the 
tournament and some nights there are as many as 16, but the 
number of participants doesn’t much matter. Neither does 
winning, as ] am often a loser, but hate to miss a week. This 
doesn't mean that I’m a terrible shuffleboard player; if there is a 

beer or tequila shots on the line I can take out 
most anyone in the room. But the point 
of the shuffleboard tournament is a good 


pcan 8 time, is friendship, which always extends 
0 \. _ longer than the actual matches. 

o \ Winning doesn't necessarily mean 

0? 9° \ I advance to the next round of the 


tournament, winning is a condition of 
fulfilling the standards and expecta- 
tions I place on myself. This is how 
the shuffleboard tournament and life 
in this town intersect. The people 
around here that I associate with are 
winning because they are fulfilling the 
standards and expectations they place 
on themselves. We have chosen to place 
personal progress above societal standards. 
We are living here; in the manner that we 
are because we have found what we are look- 
ing for. Of course there are some living here 
that are living lives nearly identical to mine 
because they haven't found what they are 
looking for yet, and the difference in the 
two is merely in attitude. 

There are people around here 
that leave, marry and have children, 
or get ‘real’ jobs and dont get out 

as much. In the same breath we 
envy and pity them. The only 
standard on which we base our 
judgment of their decision is their 
contentment. 
As a window cleaner my status 
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falls somewhere between glorified housecleaner and unskilled 
construction worker. But it is the job I have chosen and the 
job I continue to show up for. I could wax nostalgic about the 
Zen qualities of the window cleaning profession, because they 
are there, but there are more significant reasons why I like my 
job. Almost everyday is different and I am able to see inside 
of people’s homes and lives without feeling like a stalker or 
voyeur. It is a job that allows me to be outside and away from 
a cubicle, and it is a job that I can leave at the job site. I could 
tell you that I take pride in clearing the view to the outside for 
my wealthy customers; that I hope giving them clean windows 
will change the way they view the world. These things are more 
or less true, but they are not the reason I go to work everyday. I 
go because I see a pane of glass differently than anyone else in 
this town. I go because I’m good at it, because it is something 
I do as opposed to who I am. I go because I know what a 
worse job feels like; one that strangles the life out of you and 
replenishes you with nothing more than a meager paycheck. I 
go because it allows me to enjoy the more important things in 
life; like Monday evening shuffleboard tournaments. FE 
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or the past two summers, I accompanied my wife, who 

speaks Cantonese and Mandarin, to China so we could 

tour part of the country before she started summer 
school in a master’s program in Chinese literature in Nanjing, 
a city famed not only for being pillaged: by Japan in World 
War II, but also as the country’s center of teacher education. 

We flew directly to Guangzhou (formerly known as 
Canton), and booked our tours from there. It is one of the 
manufacturing cities along the Pearl River, which is China's 
major industrialized region, having received a head start on 
the rest of the country due to its proximity to Hong Kong. 

I was the only non-Asian on our trips (my wife is an 
overseas Chinese, born and raised in Saigon). Everyone else 
on our tour was from Guangzhou. We spent our time getting 
to know many Chinese people, ones on the tour and others 
we met along the way, learning things about the country we 
might not otherwise have come across if we had taken trips 
designed for Westerners. 

It seems to me the profoundest idea of the Italian 
Autonomists, writing in the 1970s, was their sense that 
mainstream political economists, who, in studying capital- 
ism, concentrate on the doings of corporations, markets and 
executives, have it all wrong. As I read them, it is the workers 
whose actions (even when they are quiescent) determine what 
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capitalists can and can't do. A belief like this is behind one 
of the basic principles of anarcho-syndicalism, namely, that 
it is in the factory, not in voting booths, that the questions of 
who will hold power in society, workers or bosses, has to be 
settled. 

It is in the same spirit to say that one can learn more about 
a country by spending time with its workers than by reading 
speeches of its leaders or newspaper accounts of its industrial 
progress. Indeed, more often than not, this information dis- 
torts reality. 

Take the idea promulgated by Western media about 
China’s cowed workers. The common wisdom has it that, while 
the country still languishes under an authoritarian Communist 
regime, the involvement of the country in global capitalist net- 
works is gradually liberating people—not, of course, by giving 
them more democracy, but the chance to purchase Western 
products, opening them to “self expression” through consump- 
tion. The recent “liberation” of people in China, to the limited 
degree they are getting more control over their own lives, is 
not something given them by the market economy, but what 
they are seizing on their own initiative. 

The Chinese lower classes are some of the most unruly 
on earth (for good historical reasons) and are much less prone 
than, say, the American populace, to tolerate either government 


or market abuses. Although, the government of China main- 
tains police state rule, attacking any formation that threatens 
absolute Communist Party domination of the public sphere, 
the population remains restive and bold. 

A critic might say the fact that the people are unhappy 
about China’s turn to the private enterprise capitalist road 
doesn’t mean much if they are not in a position to change 
anything. Indeed, nothing I observed gives much hope that, 
by itself, these widespread rebellious attitudes will put brakes 
to the Chinese capitalist juggernaut. However, I will end by 
looking at the important work of American scholar, Beverly 
Silver, on patterns of worker unrest, which will cast a more 
hopeful light on the situation. 

Before looking at the historical and structural reasons for 
the Chinese people’s temperament, let me describe some of 
the incidents that started me thinking about this. 

1.In the fancy areas of Guangzhou, where most Westerners 
find lodgings, people change money at their hotels or shopping 
centers, but in the more downbeat Bejing Lu section where we 
stayed, you could only change dollars at the China Bank where 
the wait was between one and two hours for service. 

On one occasion, when the only teller, aside from one 
selling state bonds, closed for lunch, a customer jumped up 
and began yelling at the manager through a glass partition. 
When a security officer tried to calm him down, seven or eight 
other customers joined in, also shouting through the partition. 
The guard backed down, slinking away and a new window was 
opened. 

2. When we went on a trip to Lijiang River, our tour had 
two groups. About 20 of us had flown from Guangzhou to 
Guilin province, and another 20 (less well-off) took a 22-hour 
train ride to get there. One afternoon, the guide mentioned 
a “special charge” for the next day’s event. The more well- 
heeled of us agreed to the payment, but the other half 
refused to fork out the money. 

Here’s the interesting part. That night, the more out- 
spoken members of the poorer group made the rounds, 
canvassing room to room, saying that even if we (the plane 
travelers) could afford the extra charge, it was an injustice and 
we should refuse to go on this special side trip in solidarity 
with them. They accomplished their goal and convinced us 
so that, instead of taking a planned canoe trip, we all had a 
day eating in the market and wandering around the town. 

I ask you: Are either of these two scenarios imaginable 
in the United States? 

But, to glance at larger scale events, here are some of 
the things that were taking place in China this and last 
summer as reported in the English language, Hong Kong 
South China Morning Post, stories my wife also followed on 
state TV. 

3. On August 19, 2007, upset by lack of information 
about miners who had been drowned as a result of being 
trapped underground when Typhoon Sepat struck, people 
in Xintai rioted, burning down three (!!) police stations. 

4. During the same week, metal workers struck in Hong 
Kong (where strikes are legal), shutting down the financial 
district for two days. 


5. On June 30, 2008, in Guizhou, after becoming dissatis- 
fied with a police cover-up of a murder, 10,000 (!!) people took 
to the streets and proceeded to burn down three government 
buildings and (only one this time) police station. It took three 
days to calm them down. 

Perhaps, I’m naive, but I hadn't expected to see so much 
unruliness in the Chinese public sphere , and I began to look 
for factors in the environment or in history that might have 
disposed people toward such anti-authoritarian attitudes. 


1. Causes of Chinese Combativeness: Economics 

American economist Robert Pollin has noted the myopic 
interpretations most US commentators have given when 
they hail China “for achieving remarkable economic success 
through embracing a free market economy.” Truth is, “in sharp 
contrast with the rest of the former socialist countries, China 
undertook virtually no privatization of either industry or land. 
. until the early 1990s, and even over the past decade has 
proceed cautiously with these measures.” 

The sticking point for those who argue China has not 
really become capitalist is the land question. Even now the 
vast majority of farms are not private property but communes. 
Indeed, as Italian economist Giovanni Arrighi points out, 
China’s economic miracle began in the countryside with 
the establishment of 1984 of TVEs (Township and Village 
Enterprises). The state legalized and nurtured these entities: 
small-scale, collectively owned business enterprises in rural 
hamlets, whose “labor-intensive orientation allowed them to 
absorb rural surplus labor and raise rural incomes without a 
massive increase in migration to urban areas.” 


Continued on page 42 
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It may seem strange to emphasize the agricultural sector in 
an economy that, in the last 15 years, has seen one of the most 
rapid transitions to capitalist industrialization in history. But 
as China critic Joel Andreas has emphasized recently, what 
seems a contradiction is actually an explanation. As he puts it, 
“the land-tenure system established in the 1980s has served 
the broader interests of capital.” It has averted the catastrophes 
that have occurred when large populations are displaced from 
the countryside and “has allowed rural subsistence produc- 
tion to subsidize the employers of migrant workers,” so that, 
in down times these workers can go back to the communal 
lands. 

Indeed, in another seemingly paradoxical development, in 
China the more capitalist industrialization has grown, the more 
people are unemployed. 

In the early 1980s, the government set up Special Economic 
Zones (SEZs), “whose purpose,” writes China scholar Craig 
Dietrich, “was to promote exports by creating enclaves and 
inducements for foreign investors and joint ventures.” The first 
SEZ was in Shenzhen, sister city to Guangzhou. 

As the businesses in these zones grew in influence, they 
were permitted by the government to take over from state 
enterprises. Inefficient and dictatorially run as these state 
companies were, they did provide the “iron rice bowl,” that is, 
not only did they supply workers with modest wages, a flat, 
medical care, and education for children, but a lifetime job. 
Since the 1990s turn away from state capitalism to private 
capitalist forms, many government enterprises have been 
privatized or closed, and even remaining firms in the state sec- 
tor are being made to conform to the private capitalist model, 
with the result, as Andreas details, that “lifetime employment 
guarantees were eliminated, and enterprises not only reduced 
the size of their workforces, but also discharged veteran work- 
ers and replaced them with younger workers who were less 
costly and more pliant.” 

Ironically enough, mirroring this change, the scenes of 
discharged workers hanging around a mothballed factory in 
Zhang Yimou's film Happy Times (2000) look quite like those 
of the British hands killing time at the idled ironworks in the 
opening of The Full Monty (1997). 

‘The new privately owned capitalist enterprises depend not 
so much on proletarians, working year in and year out, but 
semi-proletarians, temps, who work for a stint and then return 
to their small towns when work runs out. In South China’s 
Pearl River region, the employees, in response to the tide of 
foreign (mainly US) orders, flood into the city to begin work 
in July and end in December, at which point, they flood back 
out. 

Aside from the fact that the seasonal nature of employ- 
ment creates a different (and sometimes more rebellious) 
mindset than that found in full-time, year-round workers, this 
structure has resulted in competition between the southern 
metropolises for workers. As readers may know, China has 
recently instituted a five-day work week, rules against com- 
pulsory overtime, and a higher minimum wage. 
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However, this is not enough to attract workers to par- 
ticular cities since they all share these benefits. This summer, 
Guangzhou raised its minimum wage rate, already over the 
national rule, higher. Meanwhile, in order to attract more 
permanent residents, Shenzhen continued with its program of 
opening more city offices to multi-party, contested elections. 
Now, it is contemplating making the mayor's office elective. 

It may be that such sops will simply calm and buy off 
the workers, but let’s reserve further judgment till we discuss 
Silver's work below. 

2. Tiananmen Square: Its Unappreciated Significance 

If we accept the idea that an organic anarchism is one of 
the social responses influencing the Chinese semi-proletarian, 
then we are immediately hit with a vexing question: How can 
this group be organized? Proletarians, who put in long hours in 
factories or offices, develop bonds of association, from working 
in harness and setting their own informal work rules. 

Moreover, they may be situated in the economy such that 
work stoppages, particularly ones like the 1930s US factory 
occupations and sit-ins, pose serious threats to capitalist rule. 
As sociologists Frances Fox Piven and Richard Cloward 
show in their work on this period, it was this viable threat, 
not unions, that produced gains for workers. “Factory work- 
ers had their greatest influence and were able to extract their 
most substantial concessions. . . during the early years of the 
Depression before they were organized into unions. Their power 
was not rooted in organization, but in their capacity to disrupt 
the economy” (their emphasis). 

Semi-proletarians do not have this capacity since they are 
usually employed in marginal industries (whose stoppage 
would not seriously affect the economy) and, in any case, since 
they are only hired for short stints, they do have the time to 
form ties with fellow workers that would allow them to carry 
out collective actions. Without being in the position to strike 
at or occupy factories or businesses, their power is severely 
circumscribed. Or, so it has seemed. 

Manhattan’s Tompkins Square 1988. Tiananmen Square 
1989. Oaxaca 2006. These three events have dramatically 
announced a new and effective strategy by which semi-prole- 
tarians can bring their power to bear against the system. This 
new form of protest is she massive, lengthy occupation of a public 
space in the most sacred sites of the nation-state.” 

(The analogy between these three events cannot be taken 
too far in that Tiananmen protesters were privileged students 
while in Tompkins Square, the homeless, squatters and as- 
sorted punks and anarchists fueled the uprising.) 

The Lower East Side occupation started when, with 
activists’ help, the homeless set up a tent city in the middle 
of the park. With squatter and neighborhood donations, the 
encampment lasted a year before, on August 7, 1988, the 
police drove out the resistance village, resulting in an all-night 
running battle between the police and the neighborhood. 

The Chinese students, however, were from the opposite 
end of the social hierarchy, that is, the top. Yet, as the novel 
Beijing Coma by Ma Jian, a Chinese dissident who lives in 
exile in Europe, shows, the Tiananmen student occupiers were 
kept going by massive daily contributions from restaurants, 





factories and offices. 

The people in these businesses explicitly called the stu- 
dents their representatives, telling them they hated the same 
abuses but would be too easily struck down if they dared the 
same kind of open expression. Recall, too, that when the army 
was set to enter the city, it was these workers, not the students 
in the square, who barricaded every main entry street into 
Beijing in an attempt to avert the bloodbath. 

This brings up the main point. An occupation doesn't have 
to be well-managed. Its mere presence sets wheels in motion. 
The occupation persists, it continues to develop chains of sym- 
pathy which became particularly extensive in Beijing where 
the students are stood up against 
an authoritarian state, which most 
citizens join them in resenting. - 

Second, as long as the occupiers 
remain, they hold a sacred space in 
a new status. It has been converted 
from a ceremonial or recreational 
enclave into a seized stronghold for 
living out a (at times carnivalesque) 
confrontation, which calls into question schemas of public/ 
private as well as those governing private property. Even for 
those at a distance, it stands as a potent symbol of the limits of 
the system and the ability of groups to self-organize. 

Third, occupiers, living and working together on site, 
begin to experience the solidarity and mutual respect which 
proletarians gain in their work associations and unions. But 
where the worker had to obtain this amidst alienating labor 
conditions, the semi-worker achieves this in a glorious (if 
temporary and squalid) autonomous space. 

3. Causes of Chinese Combativeness: The Mixed Heritage 
of Communism 

The Chinese political economy has mostly remained in the 
precapitalist condition some Marxists call the Asiatic Mode of 
Production. This holds true despite the triumph of the 1949 
revolution and the official state ideology of communism. 

Although the Chinese seem wild for the overt capitalist 
forms that now dominate their economy, allegiance to an 
elusive socialist equality remains among many, particularly the 
poor who are aghast at the new buccaneers who care nothing 
for the general welfare. This is similar to the resentment which 
fueled the many uprisings of the peasant and urban poor at the 
birth of European capitalism when the lower classes realized 
the obligations of the former economic system were rapidly 
disappearing. 

One reminder in China is the ubiquitous shrines to the 
founders of the Communist state erected by those who they 
venerate. Imagine visiting, say, the home of a long-dead US 
president. It would undoubtedly be filled with expensive 
knickknacks. Contrast this, then, to the former lodgings of 
Mao and Chou En-Lai we visited in Yan’an (once spelled 
Yenan), the end point of the Long March, which had been the 
Communist war center from 1935 to 1948. 

Furnishings in Mao’s house: one table, one chair, one 
bed, all primitive and rough hewn. Viewing such revered sites 
certainly promotes a Spartan lifestyle. Not that Mao always 


The Chinese lower classes are some of the 
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say, the American populace, to tolerate 
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occupied such minimalist quarters, but these are the ones 
that to which tourists make a pilgrimage. The grander palaces 
the modern Chinese rulers occupied wouldn't encourage the 
work ethic, frugality, and sacrifice the emerging state capital- 
ist regime needed from its proletariat. Now, they function as 
post-modern kitsch. 

But there is another side to this, a more postmodern and 
contradictory one. On the first day of our tour, we visited the 
Longmen Caves in Luoyang, where vast Buddhas are carved 
into the cliff face. After our fellow tourists, a few of them 
Communist Party members, lit incense and bowed three times 
in front of the half-effaced, still magnificent statues, we went 
to the gift shops to buy souve- 
nirs. Then, we paid to dress up 
in native costumes to have our 
pictures taken. 

The next day we went to 
Yanan, where after hearing 
pious lectures from People’s 
Liberation Army tour guides 
and getting our pictures taken in 
front of wax effigies of party notables of the Heroic Age, it was 
again off to the gift shops. This time, we bought a Chairman 
Mao lucky charm-my friend Spencer says it embodies “the 
people’s luck’—and then paid to get our photo taken, dressing 
up in 1940s PLA uniforms, complete with toy gun, to pose in 
front of a war poster. 

The pervasive commercialization of religion and the ruling 
party’s claimed revolutionary heritage probably has lost the 
power to manipulate imagery in support of the state and with 
it the veneration that all socialist rulers strive to propagate 
with such trinkets and shrines. It all remains less powerful than 
those peddled at American sites since the official mythology 
is more eroded in China. It has devolved into revolutionary 
kitch. 

4. Causes of Chinese Combativeness: General 
Dissatisfaction 

One hot afternoon, we sat down in a huge, packed “yum 
cha” restaurant, overlooking Guangzhou’s Pearl River. (These 
restaurants serve only small dishes which people snack on 
as they have tea. “Yum cha” means “drink tea.”) We shared 
an eight-person table, and sat there for three hours, chatting 
with people as they came and left. It turned out this place 
was well patronized because a pair of customers could buy one 
appetizer and a pot of tea (which was refilled gratis) and then 
relax in air conditioning for hours. Total bill: 50 cents. And, 
there is no tipping. 

One of the more interesting pronouncements we heard 
from a customer was the bitter comment, “The Chinese eco- 
nomic miracle is hollow.” 

The speaker said although wages and benefits had im- 
proved, most people either worked part time or didn't have a 
job. If we looked into it, we would find many cases where one 
adult in a family was working and two or three others had to 
depend on that single salary. 

This is hardly surprising given what has already been 
mentioned about the large scale downsizing taking place since 
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the 1990s. 

But there is a further way to look at this dissatisfaction and 
its possible outcome provided by Beverly Silver's magnificent 
Forces of Labor in which she concentrates on the international 
movement of the auto industry. Why is it that companies have 
relocated their industrial production to a given third world 
country and, then, a few decades later, relocate again some- 
where else? 

Her meticulous research shows that in every country where 
global auto manufacturers have sited large industrial bases, 
from Italy and Brazil to South Africa and South Korea, after 
a decade or so of labor peace, without exception, the workers 
begin organizing, striking and demanding more rights, ending 
by driving the companies “on the road again.” She believes 
there is no way China can avoid this same upsurge of worker 
militancy, though, she continues, at this late date, there seems 
almost as if these large producers have nowhere left to run. 

5. Concluding Thought: The Bicycle 

Although it is difficult to discern a single national charac- 
ter for any country, let alone one as vast as China, I hope I have 
supplied enough reasons to suggest the Chinese people have 
a marked anti-authoritarian streak although how this will 
serve them in their fight against their political and economic 
masters is yet to be determined. So, let me end by moving 
to a slightly different observation; one admittedly somewhat 
fanciful, anecdotal, and limited, to be sure. 

Social critics of America, from Alexis de Toqueville to 
Louis Hartz, have noted the apparent contradiction between 
the widely proclaimed value placed on individualism, and the 
little tolerance Americans display for non-normative behavior 
as compared to what is allowed in, say, France or England. 
During my travels, it occurred to me that perhaps the American 
consumption of so many standardized commodities tends to 
produce a standardized mass psychology; a national character 
of passivity and submission. 

What got me thinking this way was looking at bicycles 
in China. 

In Xi’an at rush hour, one lane in each direction was 
reserved for bikes, scooters, and motorcycles. And, what a 
picturesque and exciting lane that was. 

Not only all types of people, from trendily dressed teens 
to schoolkids in uniforms to men or women transporting 
goods, such as loads of shirts or vegetables, to businessmen 
or waitresses in uniforms. Not only all types, but all combina- 
tions. Couples on scooters, with the man in back with his hand 
around the woman’s waist; another on a bike with the woman 
in back, sitting sidesaddle. 

A child, maybe four years old, sitting backward on a 
scooter, behind her mother to hold a rest bar. Another scooter 
held a father and three children. Two stood on the little floor 
space in front of him, holding the handlebars, another clutch- 
ing him on behind in the seat. 

We were moving slowly and I noticed a middle-aged 
woman, who looked like a nightclub singer, made up with lip- 
stick and rouge, a flower in her hair and wearing a Vietnamese 
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ao di (dress slit up the side), sat gingerly on the back of a 
bicycle, grasping the pedaler’s shoulders. Each time they came 
to a stoplight, the woman jumped off, I guess, because she 
couldn't balance on the bike when it was stationary. When the 
light changed, she ran alongside until the vehicle picked up 
speed and then hopped gracefully back on. 

All this was observed on the street, but bicycles also travel 
on inner city highways. I can’t forget looking down from one 
elevated part of a cloverleaf we had taken to see below us, a 
slightly less elevated roadway that was filled solely with the 
fluid motion of hundreds of bikes. 

I was struck by the difference between cars and these 
smaller vehicles. Not that there were all that many private cars. 
Rather, there were taxis and numerous buses. I realized that a 
bike or a scooter is a very expressive vehicle. This is not so much 
in the differences in make and decoration, although that plays 
a small part, but because of the different ways of riding and the 
dress of the riders. It’s a big difference from the anonymity of a 
standardized car, which reveals little about the occupant. A car 
doesn't have the poignant loveliness of a bicycle and its rider. 

From my experience, it seems the sprightly, quirky, joyous 
common Chinese have an ability to demonstrate a good deal 
more individuality, spunk and pleasure in life than there is 
room for in the society of the deteriorating American Dream. 

And, they believe fervently, judging from their complaints 
about encroaching capitalism, in the necessity of upholding 
the rights of the people, including the right to revolt. FE 
* Those interested in a more detailed comparison of the 
Tompkins Square and Tiananmen Square occupations can see 
my review of Beijing Coma at www.tribes.org/web/ 
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he autonomist political theorist and strategist Mario 

Tronti in his classic book Operai e capital argued that 

weapons for working class revolt have always been 
taken from the bosses’ arsenal. At first glance this easily can 
come off as a kind of hyperbole or even a contradiction. Has 
not it often been argued, to use feminist writer Audre Lorde’s 
phrasing, that it is not possible to take apart the master’s 
house with the master’s tools? Despite the contradictions and 
tensions contained within his argument, Tronti said this with 
good reason, for he was writing from a social and historical 
context where this is just what was taking place. Autonomous 
politics in Italy emerging at this time greatly benefited from 
borrowing ideas and methods from bourgeois sociology and 
social sciences, as well as tools of management theory and 
industrial relations. And using these tools proceeded to build 
massive cycles of struggle that vastly changed the grounds of 
politics in the country and from which people have drawn 
much inspiration from since then. 

Of these adaptations the best known and most success- 
ful is the development of practices of workers’ inquiry as 
integral part of class composition analysis. Workers’ inquiry 
was developed at a juncture of Italian history characterized 
by rapid industrialization (the so-called ‘economic miracle’) 
and massive migration from southern Italy to the rapidly 
industrializing north. At this time the methods of industrial 
sociology and proto-human relations management were 
being introduced to more effectively discipline the recalcitrant 
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and rebellious working class. Many migrants from south Italy, 
moving from an agricultural context to industrial conditions 
that were anything but ideal, were both aggravated with the 
working conditions in the factories as well the relatively cold 
reception they received from the recognized trade unions and 
parties. The Italian Communist Party, for various reasons, had 
become disconnected from the needs and desires of working 
class population, and tended more to act as a disciplinary 
mechanism rather than as a force for liberation. 

It is at this point that practices of workers’ inquiry emerge. 
Rather than assuming too much about the conditions of the 
working class, or what is politically possible, why not borrow 
from the tools of the social sciences to investigate the existing 
conditions? That is, to turn the tools developed with bourgeois 
thought and management theory to investigate working class 
conditions, and through that to work and build from the 
realities, experience, and conditions of the wildcat strikes and 
autonomous struggles emerging at the time. To work from 
them and build upon their possibility rather than to make 
assumptions about what they are possible of accomplishing or 
their nature. Thus workers inquiry developed within autono- 
mist movements as a sort of parallel sociology, one based on 
a radical re-reading of Marx (as well as Max Weber) against 
the interpretations and politics of the communist party and 
the official unions. It also borrowed heavily from the work and 
ideas of figures such as Danilo Dolci, a social reformer who 
used questionnaires and life histories among the poor. 








What I want to suggest here is that at this juncture it is 
desirable to rethink workers inquiry and class composition in 
relation to the business school. In particular, to what extent is it 
possible to utilize spaces within business school and manage- 
ment departments for engaging in forms of workers’ inquiry 
and militant research useful to ongoing organizing efforts and 
movements. This might seem a quite strange proposal, for it is 
more often that the business school is the location from which 
processes of class decomposition are launched, where the tools 
for the more efficient and intensive exploitation labor are devel- 
oped and circulated through future managerial populations as 
they are socialized into these roles. And it is true that business 
schools are deeply ambivalent places. The rise of the business 
school during the 1980s is closely connected to the neoliberal 
assault against the gains of movements during the 1960s and 
1970s. But this is precisely why such a suggestion is all the more 
pressing in relevant: to understand 
the enemy from within and de- 
velop tools for the recomposition of 
cycles of struggle by stealing from 
the master’s workshop. 

The business school is an 
interesting site of inquiry itself, 
precisely because the role it has 
and continued to play within the 
workings the regeneration of capi- 
talism. Most obviously the business school is the space where 
new managers and typically lower to middle level functionaries 
for capital are trained. But perhaps more importantly, business 
schools also function as important sites for the development of 
responses to existing struggles, finding ways to turn demands 
for flexibility into precarity, autonomy into self-managing 
job teams, and other such operations that render movement 
demands into mechanisms of accumulation. 

To the degree that we live in the social factory, where 
capitalism strives to subsume all of life into the workings of 
one diffuse factory, all universities are business schools. What 
are the art, media, and language departments other than train- 
ing grounds for the cognitive, affective, linguistic, and cultural 
workers? That is they are sites of the socialization of productive 
capacities into forms useable by capital. This may seem less 
obvious in certain departments, but while the appearance of 
not being directly involved in flows of capitalist development 
may facilitate the denial of the reality, it does not mean that 
is true. This is a condition that most students within business 
and management departments are free from. That is, they are 
less likely to have illusions (or at least this particular kind of 
illusion) about the nature of university education. Many are 
there simply to attempt to gain a position with a bit more 
security in their life, or because they didn’t know what to do 
and their parents thought it was a good idea, and so forth. 
Many do not have any particular ideological attachment to 
capitalism at all. This is a point that was presented to me quite 
starkly when I asked in the middle of a recent lecture for all 
those in the room to raise their hand if it is possible to be ethi- 
cal within capitalism. Out of the approximately 150 students 
in the lecture theatre, only one person raised their hand. 
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To the degree that we live in the social 
factory, where capitalism strives to subsume 
all of life into the workings of one diffuse 
factory, all universities are business schools. 


To launch a project of workers’ inquiry and class composi- 
tion analysis inside the business school means to work from 
its existing resources and conditions. This is a terrain marked 
by opportunities for intervention, even if there is a degree of 
ambivalence in such a proposal. While the resources available 
for these projects are by no means infinite or even necessarily 
spectacular, they provide or can provide a space of possibility 
that can be utilized. In a minor way this is what there are 
already clusters of people engaged in (of which I have been 
working as a part for the past several years) in universities in 
Leicester, Queen Mary, Essex, and other locations. Over the 
past several years we have coordinated a number of gather- 
ings, seminar, and events drawing from autonomous traditions 
of thought and working towards creating spaces for militant 
research within the unexpected space of the business school 
environment. There is also the work and ideas of many people 
involved in the continued devel- 
opment of ‘Critical Management 
Studies, which is a strain of 
organization theory and research 
that grew out of labor process 
debates and sociology during 
the 1980s, expanding from then 
to also include research drawing 
from feminism, queer theory, and 
postcolonial thought. 

This is not to say that such is an unproblematic endeavor, 
or that it does not have its own tensions, contradictions, and 
ambivalences. Where there are movements and researchers 
organizing and addressing the horrors of capitalist exploi- 
tation, oppression, destruction, and related dynamics, the 
specter of recuperation is never far behind. This is readily 
apparent when manifested in forms like corporate social 
responsibility, business ethics, and research into equality 
and diversity, which often serve to apparently address these 
concerns but more often than not act as little more than 
safety valves at best. Furthermore, they are used to find ways 
to make social insurgency and energies into new levers for 
accumulation, to foster yet another spirit of capitalism and 
keep the whole bloody mess propped up a little longer. The 
point is not to deny or ignore the risk of recuperation, but 
to the degree that these dynamics confront all social move- 
ments they achieve any measure of success, it is by working 
through against this ambivalence that recomposing radical 
politics is possible. The business school thus becomes one 
possible location from where it is possible to launch inquiries 
and investigations to develop knowledge and research use- 
ful to emerging movements and organizing. Or to borrow 
the phrasing of Italian political theorist Ranierio Panzieri, 
“the method of inquiry is a permanent point of reference 
for our politics and underlies the illustration of this or that 
specific fact and investigation.” As the grounds of politics are 
transformed by the power growing compositions and cycles 
of struggle of autonomous movements, workers’ inquiry and 
militant research keep open the question of how to intervene 
in the composition of the present to work from the libera- 
tory future already existing in the present. FE 





LIKE A THIEF IN THE NIGHT 
Let There Be Night: Testimony on Behalf of 
the Dark, edited by Paul Bogard 
University of Nevada Press, 2008 
Review by Don LaCoss 


he “Reconsidering Primitivism” issue of Fifth Estate #365 

(Summer 2004) carried a short article called “Support 
for the Forces of Darkness” by Luci Williams that lamented 
the poisonous infection of the nighttime skies by industrial- 
commercial lighting and called for “direct action in defense 
of the dark” against “selfish aggressors waging perpetual war 
against the night.” Ringing with manifesto-like intentions in 
that same issue of FE was a piece by Peter Lamborn Wilson 
warning against electricity: “Some people like Black-Outs: 
consciously because they enjoy seeing things fucked up, per- 
haps unconsciously because the filth of dead light and noise 
suddenly dies with a moan. Other people fear Black-Outs for 
the same reasons. It depends on your relation with night, with 
darkness and primitivity.” 

The relationships between darkness and the various 
oppressions of civilization have been fruitfully outlined in 
historical anecdotes assembled in works such as Murray 
Melbin’s Night as Frontier: Colonizing the World After Dark 
(1987) and Wolfgang Schivelbusch’s Disenchanted Night: ‘The 
Industrialization of Light in the Nineteenth Century (1995). In 
A. Roger Ekirch’s At Day’s Close: Night in Times Past (2005), a 
recurring theme that emerges is how darkness was used by the 
propertied classes in late medieval and early modern Europe 
to consolidate and extend governmental and church authority 
over the population: the creations of nightwatch patrols, the 
institution of curfews, and nightly city-gate lockdowns after 
evening prayers are just a few the examples. Ekirch quotes 
the French legal historian and sociologist Jean Carbonnier’s 
theory that early human communities recognized the differ- 
ences between the ways people behaved in daylight and in the 
dark: “Night probably gave birth to the rule of law,” he writes. 

But I would add that it was more precisely the fear of 
night that spawned these shopkeeper and landlord regimes 
of law and order. Civic authorities were largely helpless to 
enforce those sanctions until the industrialization of light 
could illuminate city streets, but that didn’t stop them from 






Rebels destroying street lights and police kiosks 
in Vienna during the 1848 revolution. 


inculcating the idea that the things that happen in the dark 
are so chaotic (thieves, beggars, foreigners, prostitutes) and 
so unholy (ghosts, witches, werewolves, vampires, and other 
agents of the Prince of Darkness) that people should gladly 
sacrifice their benighted freedoms to the altars of Church and 
State. And we all know how that has turned out.... 

The relationship between liberty and the night is the 
howling truth at the core of civilization’s war on the dark. Six 
or seven centuries of aggressive erosion of those nocturnal 
freedoms and creations as integral parts to the project of civi- 
lization and its cult of public safety have gone largely unchal- 
lenged. We all blindly accept our daily immersion in a widen- 
ing and deepening pool of “filth of dead light and noise” (in 
Wilson's words) as a sick baptism into “progress.” There needs 
to be energetic responses to the destruction of certain unique 
facets of sleeping, dreaming, love-making, poetry, imagination, 
and myth-making that comes with the concentrated theft of 
darkness from us all. 

As suggested in that 2004 issue of FE, the time for a new 
militancy to protect and reclaim the dark from the abuses of 
civilization is long overdue. The 30 environmental writing 
pieces by poets, creative writers, and scientists collected in 
the anthology Let There Be Night: Testimony on Behalf of the 
Dark ponder whether the autocratic regimes of light do any 
good, but none, sadly, make an outright call for a dark insur- 
gency. Though there are moments of illegalist activism (such 
as Robert Michael Pyle’s short story that ends with a couple 
of moth enthusiasts hunting city streetlights with a .22 rifle in 
urban Minnesota), most of the writing here prefers to advocate 
for liberal, reformist solutions, such as penning letters to the 
editor, organizing petition drives, and responsibly attending 
town council meetings. Others, though, can only offer glum 
Wordsworthian rhapsodies about retreating into the wilder- 
ness —rural mountain villages in Guatemala, the deserts of 
the Southwest US, the Great North Woods of Maine, remote 
Caribbean Islands, Cradle Mountain in Tasmania — as the 
only possible solution. The final essay in the book — “What 
the Solution Would Look Like,” by an astronomer at the US 
Naval Observatory’s Flagstaff Station in Arizona—never gets 
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REVIEWS, continued from page 47 


more radical then “replace or remove a poor light fixture.” 

Frankly, there is an awful lot of wistful, nostalgic sadness 
in this collection and not enough rage. Gary Harrison's “Night 
Light,” for example, is a rationalization for why he can allow 
a department-store parking lot full of 1000-watt light bulbs 
blind him to the Albuquerque night sky in his backyard. “If I 
want dark night,” he shrugs, “I can drive to Chaco Canyon,” 
adding that “lobbying paid off” when the store management 
graciously installed some light shielding. Harrison refers 
with a meditation on Kant’s “the starry sky above me and the 
moral law within me” to explain away his complacency; as a 
remedy for Kant, I would offer him the words of the Franco- 
Uruguayan Symbolist poet Lautréamont: 
“It is only by admitting the night physi- 
cally that one is able to admit it morally. 
O, nights of youth!” 

David Gessner’s contribution re- 
counts how a doctor’s newly-constructed 
McMansion set his neighborhood ablaze 
with “thirty-five spotlights, groundlights, 
and poollights,”a perpetually-illuminated 
“bedsheet-sized American flag on a fifty- 
foot pole,” and a fully-lit lawn sculpture 
of whale. In so doing, the Doctor robbed 
him of the long nights he once spent 
exploring the craggy shorelines of Cape 
Cod Bay. Town council meetings accom- 
plished little as the Doctor (a nickname, 
he says, that reminded him of how angry 
peasant villagers referred to Frankenstein 
in old horror movies) “spoke of love of 
country and freedom, stressing that a 
person should be free to do whatever 
he wanted with his own property.” Gessner’s solution was to 
adopt the petty tyrannies of suburban home-owners associa- 
tions and craft a regional zoning law for the preservation of 
“aesthetic tradition” against future invaders. When he craves 
darkness, he says, he trespasses at night on the Doctor’s private 
beach in the shadow of a bluff. 

The implications of how personal freedoms are destroyed 
by the obscene proliferation of metal-halide floodlights are 
featured in only a couple of the pieces in this book. Laurie 
Kutchins, for one, deftly pairs a university student-led “Take 
Back the Night” rally for rape-survivors and their supporters in 
the Shenandoah Valley with ideas about the cloak of darkness 
she experienced deep in the woods on the Wyoming/Idaho 
border; Ken Lamberton’s “Night Time” makes tangibly real 
the grim link between continuous artificial lighting and his 
own time in prison: “The first night after I got out of prison, I 
realized that I had become afraid of the dark,” he begins. 

As environmental writing that introduces the problem 
of light pollution, Let There Be Night is a middling collection 
that gleans voices from many corners and styles. But the de- 
fense against the systematic destruction of night needs more 
inspired and creative critical thinking than just the typical 
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self-satisfying liberal “awareness” campaigns that depend on 
petitioning the government or appealing to the good sense of 
corporations to solve the problem. FE 


BIZARRE GNOSTIC SCIENCE 
FICTION FROM THE AUTHOR 


OF BOLO’BOLO 

AKIBA: A Gnostic Novel, by p.m. 
Autonomedia, 2007 

Review by Dave Meesters 


KIBA, the new novel from Swiss writer p.m., belongs to 
a long tradition of utopian activist novels: it is not so 
much a work of art as a vehicle to illus- 
trate the author's political vision. Fans of 
p-m. will recognize the ideas, but might be 
surprised by the new sci-fi futurism that 
drives them. 

p-m. became well-known in North 
American anarchist circles in the 1980's 
with his book do/o%bolo, which creatively 
analyzed the nature and current crises 
of what he called “the Planetary Work 
Machine,” and detailed an imaginative 
alternative vision: a low-work utopia of 
medium-scale communal living, cultural 
diversity, and ecological sustainability. 
He continued these themes in his excel- 
lent 2002 essay “The Next Mutiny of the 
Bounty” (available online), which ana- 
lyzed suburbia as a global pathogen and 
proposed as a remedy our transition to 
living collectively in large dwellings of 
500-—1,000 people. 

AKIBA adheres to a similar vision. The protagonist, Marco 
Vilini, is an insurance fraud investigator living a bland life in 
Zurich. Marco meets a puzzling man named Thomas and is 
invited to dinner at the man’s house. It turns out that Thomas 
lives in a kind of urban eco-commune called AKIBA, one 
arm of a global organization with a mission to save the world. 
Over their meal, Marco is taken to school by a round-table 
of AKIBA members, each speaking with identical eloquence 
about Peak Oil, resource depletion, energy politics, the pre- 
carious structure of capitalism, the evils of suburbia, and the 
interconnectedness of all social problems. Their proposed 
solution is to encourage the spread of ecologically-conscious 
relaxed non-consumer communal living. 

So far this is familiar p.m. territory, but as Marco returns 
to AKIBA with his girlfriend Sandra for more talks over more 
dinners, the story's science-fictional core reveals itself. It turns 
out that the AKIBA members desire to promote sustainable 
communal living not because it would create a livable future 
as an end in itself, but because only if our world avoids self- 
destruction can science and industry progress far enough to 
permit the creation of what they call the “universal simulation 
computer,” a computer powerful enough to perfectly simulate 


this world—in fact, all possible worlds—and all humans, liv- 
ing and dead! Our “lives” would then take place for eternity 
(because time, too, would be simulated) within the simulation, 
in a world of infinite possibility, a world without hardship or 
death, a world where we control the amount of physical pain 
we feel by turning the dial on an amulet we each wear around 
our neck that controls the basic settings of our simulated lives. 

p-m. draws on a wealth of real-world speculative science 
to substantiate this possibility. Proper names and obscure 
scientific history fill the speech of the AKIBites, and the book 
closes with a full bibliography. Those who are excited by this 
kind of speculative physics —in a technological vein — will 
find a lot of stimulation here, as well as pointers into further 
exploration. 

What I have just described is the conceptual substance 
of the novel. The bulk of the actual text, however, consists of 
a long and colorful detour taken by the protagonists through 
“Limboland”, the hypothetical computer-simulated paradise 
where any lifestyle is possible and time is infinite. Their jour- 
ney here is less of an adventure and more of a tour. Along 
the way they learn how phenomena from the cave paintings 
at Lascaux and Altamira to the theory of relativity, and the 
influence of historical figures from the biblical Thomas (of The 
Gospel of Thomas) to Aldous Huxley, were actually interven- 
tions performed by concerned citizens 
of Limboland into Earth’s history with 
the intent of nudging Earth’s inhabitants 
further along the path towards inventing 
the supercomputer. 

Eventually the actual plot resumes in 
the last ten pages, where a crisis in the 
fabric of the simulation convinces Sandra 
and Marco to return to Earth and resume 
the AKIBA mission themselves. 

Personally, my innate disdain for 
digital simulation, and my ecologically- 
informed skepticism of the sustainability 
of high-tech, puts me at odds with the 
notion that so-called “progress” in sci- 
ence and industry must be continued 
at all costs to enable the creation of an 
all-powerful supercomputer. I’m further 
repelled by the implication, at work in 
this novel, that fascism and capitalism 
should be rejected in favor of egalitarian 
green communalism solely on the grounds that the former are 
unsustainable pathways to technological progress. But I have a 
feeling that my first questions regarding this high-tech utopia 
—what would power the supercomputer? Who will operate 
it and fix it when it breaksPp—would be considered hopelessly 
simpleminded by its true devotees. Perhaps I should know 
that the supercomputer will exist in quantum space and run 
flawlessly on pure entropy, for instance, but the book never 
specifies. 

One wonders whether p.m. really believes in this high-tech 
heaven we can reach through technological progress? There is 
nothing in the narrative voice that suggests criticism of that 





vision. Or perhaps he is simply out to write an entertaining 
novel haphazardly combining his trusty old utopian ideas with 
recent forays into speculative physics. At the end of “The Next 
Mutiny on the Bounty”, after delineating his alternative vision 
to suburbia, p.m. writes: “All of this is just common sense, no 
‘new system’ or utopia... We'll always be our old disgusting 
selves. No new morality will help, no better humans can be 
created.” Fair enough, we might say. But maybe, in its visions 
of people turning into sea otters, spending hundreds of years 
constructing enchanted treehouses, inventing exotic new cui- 
sines, and perfecting human society, AKIBA is p.m.’s attempt 
to imagine less modest possibilities. And in its sheer imagina- 
tive power, it succeeds. 


PARTLY GENIUS, 


PARTLY QUITE MAD 
CYCLONOPEDIA complicity with anonymous 
materials, by Reza Negarestani 

re.press, 2008 

Review by Peter Lamborn Wilson 


his book appears to be (but might not be) a treatise on 
Deleuze and Guattari’s concept of the Nomadic War 
Machine, written by someone (said to 
be an Iranian philosopher) who's bitten 
off a bit more French Theory than I can 
chew. It’s thinly disguised as a SciFi 
novel as written by or about a brilliant 
Iranian philosopher named Parsani 
(“the Persian”) who’s on the verge of 
paranoid schizophrenic breakdown, in 
which is embedded a commentary on 
H.P. Lovecraft and other pulp-horror 
mashers, in the light of Zoroastrian and 
Mesopotamian religion and myth (this 
part is so clever it transcends mere par- 
ody), using diagrams of bizarre topology 
and non-Euclidian geometry, creating 
fake sources and mixing them with real 
(but very obscure and erudite) sources — 
all aimed at an elaborate allegorization 
of Middle East oil politics and the War 
on Terror — and analysis that strikes me 
as partly the work of a genius and partly 
quite mad, although this is probably the author's intention, if 
there is in fact an author. 

Cyclonopedia reminds me of Manuel de Landa’s War in 
the Age of Intelligent Machines; that is, if Manuel had smoked 
LOTS more, and actually flipped. I’m not certain if the “author” 
has any real political intentions, or any personal politics. Both 
the “Black Sun’ of oil and the “Capitalist Sun” of Western neo- 
imperialism are condemned with a kind of creepy despairing 
Gnostic Dualism, and it’s not clear that there’s any way “out.” 
I thought the arguments for the existence of “real demons” 
was quite depressingly convincing. To sum up: a weirdly 
compelling read. 
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day, the champagne was taken along to branch of one of 
the banks responsible for the Argentinian crisis, for an im- 
promptu champagne breakfast which resulted in the closure 
of the branch. Meanwhile in Hamburg, Germany on April 
28", 2006, a motley collection of costumed superheroes with 
names inspired by critiques of precarious labour conditions 
such as Supermum, Multiflex and Operaistorix, swept into 
the gourmet supermarket Frische Paradies, and made off with 
trolleys full of luxury goods like Serrano hams and Valrhona 
chocolate. The Guardian newspaper recorded the shop owner's 
dismay: “They took a whole slab of Australian Wagyu Kobe 
beef. It cost €108... The cows had been specially massaged. We 
also have some very fine cheese here from Philippe Olivier. 
He’s a very tough and famous cheesemaker. They took that 
too.” Handing a flower to the cashier, they posed for photos 
with the loot and then disappeared into the streets. A heli- 
copter and 14 police cars appeared on the scene ten minutes 
later, but after an extended search found only an empty plastic 
bag. This was one in a series of actions carried out by a group 
called Umsonst (“For Free”) who then distributed the goods 
to the city’s interns, assistants, temps and care workers who 
— of course — have to be superheroes to survive the precarious 
labour conditions imposed upon them. Besides their canny 
and sophisticated use of the mass media to tell their own 
stories, the actions of such groups trade economic value for 
aesthetic values. 

Other groups have approached the politicisation of 
everyday life in terms of working on affect and emotion as 
a political terrain. The Clandestine Insurgent Rebel Clown 
Army (CIRCA) appeared in the UK in 2005 to meet the G8 
Summit there, confronting the discipline of the police with 
playful behaviour, laughter and vulnerability. Taking on the 
tole of the fool or the clown in a non-violent direct action 
situation, they present themselves as vulnerable and ridiculous 
subjects. The situation of policing them soon itself appears 
ridiculous, and draws the police in to CIRCA’s politicised 
theatre of the absurd, and undoes the disciplinary role of the 
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police, as well as CIRCA’s own fixed role as activists. In doing 
so, they open possibilities for effective action and changed 
social relationships which a focus on militancy and grand 
victories often closes off. At the same time as breaking the 
psychological barriers which the police attempt to maintain 
between them and ‘activists,’ the clowns use their role as the 
fool to undo attempts to fix and discipline the activist body. 
When pushed by the police, the clowns often spin on the spot, 
looking like spinning tops. Quite apart from the fact that it’s 
hard to order a crowd about if you can't keep a straight face, 
no cop wants his coworkers to see him repeatedly arresting a 
clown. 

In London in 2007, to meet the Excel Arms Trade Fair 
which is held each year in the Docklands, a group called 
the Space Hijackers decided rather than be harassed by the 
police and marginalised with the other protestors, they'd get 
in on the action. So they bought a tank, and called a press 
conference to announce they intended to drive a tank to the 
arms fair and auction it to the highest bidder. If their buyer 
decided to drive it through the police lines and into the build- 
ing, it wasn't their responsibility. They were just conducting 
legitimate business like the folks inside. Unfortunately, an- 
nouncing that your anarchist group has a tank and intends 
to use it brings rather a lot of police attention, and the 
action became difficult as the group came under heavy police 
surveillance, their phonecalls were monitored, and the tank 
was stopped miles from the venue and surrounded by cops. 
At this point one of the crew climbed on top of the tank 
with a loudhailer, and after berating the police’s restriction of 
legitimate protest, announced that there were free bikes for 
everyone, and that they should use them to cycle to the arms 
fair, where their secret second tank was now just arriving. 
Sadly, no one captured the expression on the cops’ faces for 
posterity, but a comedic keystone cops chase to the exhibition 
ensued between a crowd on bikes and a lot of police cars. An 
auction then proceeded for the second tank, accompanied 
by its new soundsystem and a troupe of male and female 


burlesque dancers who emerged to show off the charms of 
its turrets and cannons to best effect. 

This summer, similar art-political forms of organisation 
appeared when the third of the UK’s climate camp protests 
took place at the Kingsnorth power station in Kent, with 
thousands camping for a weeklong festival/protest in an 
autonomous eco-village run on principles of consensus and 
direct democracy. On the day of mass action, while many 
marched overland towards the station, other groups had an- 
nounced plans to take the site by air and sea. The top secret air 
attack met a huge, panicked police mobilisation with a series 
of kites, while the sea group handed treasure maps to about 
30 pirate affinity groups, who hid out overnight in woods and 
fields and then launched onto the River Medway early the 
next morning with inflatable boats, home made rafts and a lot 
of eyepatches. This rebel raft regatta proved difficult for the 
police boats to deal with more than one at a time, and after 
something like an anarchist game of Takeshi’s Castle, the coal 
intake jetty was reached and the station's operations disrupted. 
You also couldn't find a shop with a single bottle of rum left 
in it anywhere near the camp. As well as gaining their direct 
political effectiveness from the blurring of art and activism, the 
playful and symbolically accessible nature of such actions also 
function in ideological terms as a tactical engagement with 
the mass media, confounding exclusionary representations 
of ‘protestors’ as well as outmanoeuvring the standard police 
media strategy of isolating social movements by emphasising a 
threat of violence. Following the Kingsnorth climate camp, the 
Guardian ran the headline, “Those Kingsnorth Police Injuries 





in Full: Six Insect Bites and A Toothache. £5.9M police op- 
eration ‘a colossal waste of money.’” This line was echoed even 
by the right-wing press. 

Inspiring as they might be, isolating these stories from the 
movements they were a part of can reify them and make them 
seem like stunts divorced from wider political engagements. 
But if we look at them historically, as a tendency within the 
wider movement against capital, we might see such aestheti- 
cised approaches as simply one end of a spectrum of liberated 
labour power. This labour-power rejects “work’—that is, the 
capitalist appropriation and enclosure of our creativity—in 
order to pursue the autonomous, everyday creation of other 
values: life-activity for other ends. “Art” has historically been 
the term Western societies have used for such autonomous 
creativity: like a festival, it has been the small space in which 
creativity and affect can let off steam in ways not normally 
allowed. So it is little wonder that as social movements became 
more autonomous (that is, directly re-appropriating social life, 
as an end in itself, rather than attempting to ideologically 
“wake up” society), they have tended to look at the freeing of 
their own labour power from the directives of capital in terms 
of the language of artistic experiments. It’s perhaps historically 
useful then to think of some of these aspects of our movements 
as reworking the grand claims of the Situationist International 
in micropolitical terms of composing movements using desire 
and affect, both on the ground and in their tactical engage- 
ments with the media, and as such representing something 
like a second-wave Situationism that owes as much to 1999 


as to 1968. FE 
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that have people like me? 

The doctor and case manager just 
diagnose the hell out of me with ever 
move I make. 

One reason I’m labeled so schizo- 
phrenic is my loyalty to anarchy. Looks 
like just saying you're an anarchist can 
get you in a mental prison. I need help 
and support while I attempt to get my 
brain back without the cops coming to 
beat me up. 

What is Fifth Estate’s opinion of psy- 
chiatry? You don't mention that hardly 
ever... I would love to get some letters 
from you people. I don't feel safe. I need 
anarchist support, not a state lawyer. 

Chris Jones 

1124 W. Maxwell #4 

Spokane, WA 99201 

FE note: The Winter 2006 Fifth 
Estate was a special issue on “The 
Psychology of Freedom” and had a number 
of articles addressing these topics. 

You may also be interested in the Icarus 
Project, in which many anarchists and 
radicals are involved. Their mission state- 
ment says: “The Icarus Project envisions a 


CORRECTION 


The last line of “Free Feasts, 
Erotic Play, and the Eruption of 
the Marvelous” by Gardeners 
Against the Work Ethic was 
inadvertently left out of Fifth 
Estate #379 (Fall 2008). 


The complete closing of the 
article on page 35 should have 


read: “And let’s also realize 
where traces of these currents 
can be found today.” 





new culture and language that resonates 
with our actual experiences of ‘mental 
illness’ rather than trying to fit our lives 
into a conventional framework. We are a 
network of people living with experiences 
that are commonly labeled as bipolar or 
other psychiatric conditions. We believe we 
have mad gifts to be cultivated and taken 
care of, rather than diseases or disorders to 
be suppressed or eliminated.” 

You can contact them at: theicarus- 
project.net, or Icarus Project c/o Fountain 
House, 425 West 47th St, New York, NY 
10036. 


MCGOWAN TRANFERRED 

I want to thank you for sending me the 
last two issues of your publication as well 
as your consistent and continued cover- 
age of the imprisonment of environmen- 
tal activists (See “The Green Scare Goes 
On,” FE Fall 2008). It is greatly appreci- 
ated that FE provides free subscriptions 


to prisoners, a growing number for sure; 
now 2.3 million in the US. 

Currently, I am at one of two 
(known) “communication management 
units” (CMU) run by the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons (BOP) that was opened in 
May 2008. I am among roughly twenty 
men imprisoned here—a majority of 
which are Muslim and have so-called 
“terrorism” cases. 

Many of us were doing just fine at 
low and medium security prisons prior 
to our transfer here. The unit itself is 
quite small, consisting of three ranges 
(hallways) with a tiny recreation yard. 
We are completely segregated from the 
900 men of the medium security prison 
the CMU is located at. In fact, for us to 
go to Medical (or leave the unit), the 
whole area is shutdown so there is no 
contact with other prisoners. 

Perhaps the worst aspect, aside from 
the lack of due process with our transfer 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: Please indicate if you want your subscription to begin 
with the current or next edition. Back issues are available. An additional $5 with 
your remittance pays for a GI or prisoner subscription. 

PAYPAL now available for new, renewal, donations, Sustainer, book order 
and bulk payments. Go to www.fifthestate.org 

Gls and PRISONERS: If this is a requested sample copy, you have to write 
us again to let us know that you want a subscription. Subs are free to you. 
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One year: $14 in US; Canada/Mexico $2 
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and illegal manner in which the CMU 
was established, is how our contact with 
the outside world is restricted. 

Federal prisoners are granted up to 
300 minutes a month of phone time and 
as much as eight full days of visiting per 
month. At the CMU, the difference is 
stark. Although the staff claims we are 
not here for punitive reasons, we can 
only receive one 15 minute call a week 
that is live monitored, and one 4-hour 
non-contact visit per month which 
takes place behind glass with video 
cameras hovering over my visitor’s head 
and mine. 

Given these conditions—the abso- 
lute segregation, communication limits, 
and lack of public information about the 
CMU—one must wonder what is the 
goal of the CMU. Is it to destroy the 
well-being, mental health, and family/ 
community ties of its captives? Is it to 
serve as a deterrent to people involved 
in the environmental, animal rights, 
and social justice movements? 


Is this just a straight up political pris- 
oner unit? It’s hard to take seriously the 
claim that I need “better communica- 
tion management” given that my time 
in prison is marked by high participa- 
tion in educational programs and a lack 
of any disciplinary infractions. 

I don’t want to end on a down note, 
though. I am making the best of the sit- 
uation in which I find myself—reading 
tremendous amounts, corresponding 
with friends, family, and people all over 
the world, reflecting, and exercising. 

Soon, I will start a paralegal pro- 
gram to help with post-release employ- 
ment and activism. 

Thanks to everyone who has written 
or helped out in any way; support is in- 
valuable. Updates on my situation and 
legal work can be found on supportdan- 
iel.org. 

Daniel McGowan #63794-053 

USP Marion 

PO Box 1000 

Marion IL 62959 


Thank You For 
Supporting Fifth Estate 


With the ongoing collapse of almost 
everything, and almost daily an- 
nouncements of print media sources 
folding, the support we've gotten from 
readers is extraordinarily heartening as 
we enter our 44th year of publication. 
A special thanks to our subscribers 
and those who add an extra donation 
when renewing, and especially to our 
Sustainers, whose generosity is a key 
part of our financial stability. 


We know times are becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for everyone, but we 
urge you to maintain your support of 
this magazine. Radical voices become 
increasingly crucial during crisis peri- 
ods such as the one we're in and with 
costs of publishing soaring, we need 
your continuing support. 





MONTREAL’S FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 


ANARCHIST THEATRE FESTIVAL 
MAY 13 & 14, 2009 WITH ‘THE LIVING THEATRE’ 


It’s the biggest and only anarchist theatre festival in the world, 
and it’s happening again during the month-long May 2009 
Festival of Anarchy in North America’s favourite anarchist 
playground, Montreal, Quebec. The fourth annual Montreal 
International Anarchist Theatre Festival (MIATF) takes place 
May 13 and 14, 2009, at Concordia University’s 400 seat D.B. 
Clarke Theatre, where last year, almost 800 people attended 
spectacular performances by The Bread & Puppet Theatre 
and other anarchist artists. 

This year, the MIATF is proudly featuring New York’s world 
famous and legendary The Living Theatre performing a new 
piece for their two night run called ‘The Beautiful Non-Violent 
Anarchist Revolution: A combination of Living Theatre Plays,’ 
plus INNU artists from northern Quebec and local Montreal 
performers. 

The Living Theatre, North America’s premiere 
avant garde theatre project, is an experimental 
theater troupe founded in 1947 by two non- 
violent anarchists, Judith Malina (student of 
Erwin Piscator) and Julian Beck (from the 
New York School). Their aesthetics empha- 
size improvisation and plays about revolu- 
tionary issues. They have toured extensively 
throughout the world, influenced generations 
of radical playwrights and actors, won four 
prestigious Obie awards, and continue 














to produce and tour anti-war plays from New York. 

The MIATF is also staging the Montreal debut of an Innu 
giant puppet theatre troupe from the Mali-Utenam reserve 
near Sept-lles (12 hours north-east of the city), performing 
‘Tshakapesh’ - an enchanting, mythical piece based on Innu 
legend that addresses contemporary social issues. 

As well, the MIATF presents one of Montreal’s better 
known underground French literary figures, the Quebecois 
actor/author, Geneviéve Letarte in a solo performance called 
‘Still There.’ It recounts the stories of a woman who looks back 
to a time when she was attracted by all kinds of revolutions 
and who takes a critical look at the world as it is today. 

Finally, the MIATF hosts a highly-anticipated, high energy 
performance by the radical 20 person choir and band from 
a family drop-in centre from one of the poorest suburbs of 
Montreal. La Chorale de la Maison le Virevolte consists of sin- 
gle moms and friends, and has a repertoire of revolutionary 
songs and songs based on the lives of the women. 

MIATF tickets are $15 at the door, or 
in advance from the Montreal anarchist 

bookstore L’lnsoumise, 2033 boul St- 

Laurent, (tel: 514- 313-3489). 

More info from the MIATF at 514 

981 5330, or anarchistefestival@yahoo 
www.myspace.com/ 
anarchisttheatre_montreal 
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6 ow unsettling is desire! The devil a 
never sleeps or keeps still. Desire 
is naughty and doesnt :con- 

form to our ideas, which is why 

we have such a need of them. 

Desire mocks all human 

endeavor and makes it 

worthwhile. Desire isthe 
original anarchist and 
undercover agent - no 
wonder people want 

it arrested and kept in 

a safe place. And just 

when. we think weve- : 

got desire under control, 

it lets us down or fills us 

with « hope. Desire makes - 

ugh because it makes _ 
ots of us all. Still, rather 


a io than a facie 
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